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T the present time when the problem of finding a satis- 
factory solution of industrial problems stares all na- 
tions, and perhaps the American one, with its huge 
combinations of capital or “‘trusts,” especially, in the 
face; and when socialism as a panacea for all the 
wrongs that now-a-days afflict mankind, says the au- 
thor in the British Californian, is being widely 
preached, it may be of interest to briefly look at some 
of the legislation of the most socialistic country in the 
world, and consider what conclusions may be drawn 
from the workings of a legislative socialism compared 

with the many-tongued Utopian ideas of the time. 

Away in the Southern Pacific, near enough to Antarctic waters 
to feel the cool breezes, yet in a latitude that makes its average cli- 
mate one most countries would envy, protected by a rugged coast 
line of cliffs, lies New Zealand, the principal gem in the tiara of the 
famous Pacific Islands. Situated, as it were, at the ends of the 
earth, its people are removed from the great hives of industrial pur- 
suits and have become self-reliant to a degree; and, like the onlooker 
who sees most of the game they have been able to draw conclusions 
from their observations of things in older lands and consequently 
have sought to avoid the social abuses that therein exist; and no one 
can deny that they have succeeded to a remarkable extent. 

The fact that this isolated people, whose nearest neighbor of im- 
portance—Australia—is 1350 miles distant, should have kept so well 
in the vanguard of progress, can be ascribed only to their remarka- 
ble characteristics. founded by men whose social and intellectual 
attainments were of a high order, it attracted a most desirable class 
of colonists, and to-day its people form a little nation to which the 
eyes of scholars and statesmen often turn when in need of a moral 
to adorn’a tale. 

Like Canada it is practically at liberty to make any laws it sees 
fit, the Imperial Government reserving the right of veto in a few 
cases such as those having reference to foreign powers; but its in- 
ternal administration, even to taxing British and American 
goods, is free of any parental control. It is governed by a Parlia- 
ment elected by its citizens triennially, the only qualification for vot- 
ing being citizenship and legal age, so that the poorest man or woman 
—for the women vote equally with the men at the Parliamentary 
booths—has as great a voice in its government as the richest. 

The female franchise has been in operation some years. Before 
its incorporation in the laws of the colony many were the prophesies 
of disaster to follow its introduction. The effect, however, has not 
been disastrous either domestically or politically. It has satisfied a 
great many of the more progressive women of the colony and there 
is not the slightest domestic unhappiness traceable to it; nor has the 
women’s vote—and the majority do vote—caused any appreciable 
change in the results of the elections. The sweeping reforms, es- 
pecially those of a moral nature, the women’s vote has not yet 
brought about; and such reforms as have been accomplished are due 

“mainly to the vote of the male portion of the community. 
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There are two great political parties in the country, the Conserv- 
ative and the Labor, though of late years a third party of consider- 
able strength known as the Left Wing or Independents has arisen. 
The ideas of the former two parties are explained by their names; the 
Left Wing makes moral reforms its principal object and its sympa- 
thies are with the Labor party. Though political feeling runs high 
it has not yet been disgraced by scenes of violence or by bribery. For 
many years past the Labor party has held the reins of government ; 
each election sees it grow stronger and the predicted reaction against 
its remarkable laws has yet to manifest itself, to the discomfort of its 
political enemies! Though some of the legislation passed by this 
party is highly experimental it is an extraordinary fact that none of 
it has so far proved anything but beneficial. The whole object of its 
legislation is to escape those conditions of the older lands which have 
brought enormous wealth and abject poverty at one and the same 
time. The mass of the people recognize the high motive for which 
the party is striving, and though apparently many individual hard- 
ships are caused, the good already accomplished has given the La- 
bor party the firmest stronghold that any political party could de- 
sire. 

After the whole world was convulsed with the great strikes of 
a few vears ago, the New Zealand government introduced the Concil- 
iation and arbitration Act—a piece of legislation in itself sufficient 
to make the country famous to political economists. This Act pro- 
vides for the settlement of all industrial disputes by arbitration. The 
two sides to any industrial dispute appoint representatives who con- 
stitute a court, and the decision of this court has, in almost all cases, 
been fair and accepted by both sides. When acceptance of the award 
is notified by both sides the award then becomes law; appeal. how- 
ever, can be taken to judges of the Supreme Court. It is safe to state 
that since the adoption of this Act, a strike has become an impossi- 
bility in the colony. Sometimes the powers of the court are invoked 
for trivial affairs; but since it has made impossible the disorganiza- 
tion and demoralization of commercial affairs this disadvantage is 
not of importance when the great benefits are considered. Since the 
foundation of Boards of Conciliation and a Court of Arbitration, six 
years ago, there has virtually been neither strike nor lock-out. The 
object of the country’s Socialist government, is not as is commonly 
supposed, the prevention of the accumulation of wealth by any in- 
dividual. It is primarily to protect the people:—if a man can make 
wealth under its laws he is encouraged to do so.—but he must obey 
the laws. Any interference with enterprise is not from a motive 
of robbing the rich man, but because such interference is demanded 
for the good of the people as a whole. It is an axiom with the goy- 
ernment that monopolies are harmful to the community, and on 
more than one occasion it has taken steps to break up what was in- 
tended for a trust. The Conservative party naturally calls this an 
unjust interference, but the government replies that it is a duty and 
they are justified on humane principles. When the great European 
and foreign shipping companies trading to New Zealand kept 
freights high by a mutual understanding, the government suhsi- 
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dized steamers to compete, the whole country reaping the benefit. 
On another occasion a threat of competition from the government 
was sufficient to prevent a trust in the great frozen-meat industry. 
As another example of what would appear an interference with the 
liberty of the subject, a few years ago a law was passed making it 
compulsory that all stores, factories, etc., should keep one-half day 
a week as a holiday. Merchants, manufacturers and store keepers 
bitterly opposed the bill when introduced into Parliament, but it 
passed, which is equivalent to saying it was also observed as in- 
tended. IMach city is at liberty to choose its own day and then all 
those in that city who come within the province of the Act must 
keep that day. If ‘Thursday be the day chosen by one city then on 
Thursday afternoon every store is closed and the city is silent and 
deserted, but the seaside resorts and the country roads teem with 
life for a few hours. In this case, as in others, the prophets were 
mostly false; instead of disorganizing, it made no difference what- 
ever to commerce, and was a veritable godsend to the majority of 
the population. It is certain the Act will never be repealed; an 
attempt to do so would undoubtedly wreck any government. There 
is not much danger. however, for the Conservatives have many 
times said, should they ever again obtain the reins of government, 
they will not attempt to repeal any of the Liberal party’s laws. The 
government has also taken upon itself to protect the young of both 
sexes, from the avarice of employers. Apprentices to trades and 
professions have to be paid small wages and the dangerous habit 
that prevails in so many countries of pretending to teach a trade 
(especially with women in dressmaking and other crafts) without 
wages for the first year and then turning the learner adrift has at 
last had the strong hand of the law throttle it. All the railways, 
public telephone and telegraph systems in the colony are the prop- 
erty of the government. A return of 2!4 per cent interest from the 
railways is all the government looks for; with regard to telephones 
the abomination of party-lines 1s unknown, a specific charge per 
annum of $25 dollars (average) being made for each individual 
line, entitling the subscriber to call as many times as he desires. ‘The 
government possesses its own railway workshops, employing thou- 
sands of men, though it has imported many powerful locomotives 
from America. ‘The latest systems of telegraphy are in operation 
and in all these respects the public is as well served as anywhere 
in the world. The tendency of the government is continually to 
make the people the owners of all large enterprises—as time goes 
on it will undoubtedly own all the car lines, all the coal mines (of 
which it already owns a number) and many other things necessary 
to a civilized people. 

For many years the government has had in operation a State 
Life Insurance Department. Though great American and English 
offices have their branches in the country, the State office is con- 
sidered to offer better inducements and to be a generally safer one 
in which to take out a policy. The State Fire Insurance is now a 
matter of great public interest and will probably be in operation in 
a very short time. The government also owns a number of hotels 
at the medicinal springs, lakes and other resorts, which give their 
patrons greater advantages than private enterprises previously of- 
fered. 

The system of education existing in this most Socialistic coun- 
try is in keeping with othet things. Magnificent public schools adorn 
the larger cities, and smaller ones are in the country. Every child 
is compelled to go to school till a certain age or a certain standard 
has been passed, and truant officers are employed to enforce this 
law. ‘The teachers receive good salaries and I have yet to hear of 
a case when a teacher’s salary-warrant was not good for immediate 
payment. Its university degrees are “entitled to full recognition 
throughout the British Empire, its colonies and possessions.” The 
university professors are chosen by competition from amongst the 
finest of scholars, the high salaries paid causing eminent men to 
compete, and on appointment the professor, having an ample salary, 
is to give his whole attention to the university. Degrees in law, 
arts, science or medicine can be obtained only through this State 
University. It is supported by large endowments of land so settled 
in “boards of governors” as to make the institution and its profes- 
sors independent of any political influence whatever. Its degree- 
examinations are conducted through the great English Universities, 
principally to maintain a high standard and give the degrees a pos- 
itive value in the outside world. 

The question of “prohibition” is an important one; it is the 
chief plank in the platform of the Left Wing party and four years 
ago the election was fought very largely on this issue. The Pro- 
hibition party has gained strength steadily of late years and it ap- 


pears as if the near future will see the abolition of the liquor traffic 
by the will of the people. The liquor laws are already very stringent. 
A hotel must be kept in connection with any drinking-bar, so that 
many who would be only too pleased to open a “‘saloon” are de- 
terred owing to the large establishment to be maintained with it. 
Breaking the liquor laws is a serious crime, punishable by imprison- 
ment and heavy fines, a third offense generally cancelling the li- 
cense in toto. 

No matter how objectionable a law or laws may appear to any 
individual or party, the obedience to them is one of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the people. A law is law and has to be obeyed, 
for neither social position nor wealth will save one the conse-- 
quences of an infraction. ‘The almost complete absence of scan- 
dals either in the judiciary or other lines of life is a tribute to the 
integrity of this island-nation. 

The labor and ballot laws are so well known and so universally 
praised as to need no more than mentioning. 

As an attempt to find a solution for the “poverty problem,” 
old age pensions have become an established institution— and New 
Zealand is justly proud of being the first country in the world to 
inaugurate so advanced an idea into its legislation. Should the 
provisions of the “Old Age Pension Bill’ be found to work satis- 
lactorily, as there is every indication of their doing, judging by 
the few years the bill has been law, its scope will be made wider. 
At first it was necessary to try so radical a measure on a more or 
less limited scale, as much to see how its principles would work 
i practice as to bring about an immediate alleviation of distress. 
It provides that a man or woman who is a British subject, whose in- 
come is less than £50 per year ($250) can claim the pension, pro- 
vided he or she has been in the colony twenty years and is sixty- 
five years of age. Habitual drunkenness, conviction of crime, etc., 
are sufficient to cancel a pension order. The colony has been able 
to bear the expense, (the estimate for this year being £200,000 or 
$1,000,000) and the bill seems to have accomplished a vast amount 
of good. It has removed the stigma of poverty in some measure 
and later, when it can be claimed by colonists of requisite age and 
time of residence in the country, irrespective of income, it will be 
claimed as a right by those who have spent their money in and 
helped to build up the country. 

The people of Australasia are industrious, satisfied, have a 
high average intellectuality, and are extremely patriotic. The free- 
dom of their life, and the breadth of mind such freedom has gener- 
ated, makes them resemble their American cousins in a great many 
ways. Both have the same love of pleasure, both have broken away 
from many ideas that are still implanted in the British youth, and 
hoth have the daring originality that has carried them away from 
conversatism, either in politics, religion or intellectual pursuits. 

A consideration of the evidence furnished by Socialistic legis- 
lation and that of Utopian dreamers, which latter in fact is mostly 
negative, shows plainly that the only Socialism that will work well, 
as the human family is at present constituted, is one that has the 
strong arm of the law back of it, and not one depending on individ- 
ual good-will to the rest of the race. The latter becomes possible 
only when we can abolish all evils—in fact our civilization, which 
depends largely on evils. Hence if we must keep our civilization 
(and history shows its present attributes of good and evil will last 
to the end) we can only hope to approximate a satisfactory state 
by altruistic yet common-sense laws. 

San Francisco. 
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The Glory of Humanity 


Men repudiate Christ’s religion because they think it a small 
and limited thing, a scheme with no large human interests to com- 
mend it to this great social age. I ask you to note that there is not 
ene burning interest of the human race which is not represented 
here. Our Lord’s purpose was to enlist all human aspirations on 
behalf of some definite practical good. The carrying out of His 
scheme He entrusted to men, and it is the supreme glory of Hu- 
manity that the machinery for its redemption should have been 
placed within itself. 

One note in this Program, however, jars with all the rest. 
When Christ read from Isaiah that day He never finished the pas- 
sage. <A terrible word, Vengeance, yawned like a precipice across 
His path; and in the middle of a sentence “He closed the Book, 
and gave it again to the minister, and sat down.” A Day of Ven- 
geance from our God—these were the words before which Christ 
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paused. When the prophet proclaimed it some great historical ful- re s . 2 " 
filment was in his mind. Had the people to whom Christ read & PERR 
LE iCnNS: 


been able to understand its ethical equivalents He would probably 
Jos The Original and Genuine Worcestershire 


have read on. For, so understood, instead of filling the mind with 
fear, the thought of this dread Day inspires it with a solemn grati- 
4 f=, ; 
o//° on 4j All successful cooks use LEA & PERRINS’ 
“<b SAUCE fo get the most delicious flavor for 


tude. The work of the Avenger is a necessity. It is part of God’s 
ise Soups, fish, meats, gravy, game,salads etc. 


philanthropy. 
For I have but touched the surface in speaking of the sorrow 
“SIGNATURE 
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| of the world as if it came from people dying. It comes from peo- 
ple living, Before ever the Broken-Hearted can be healed a hun- 
dred greater causes of suffering than death must be destroyed. Be- 
fore the Captive can be free a vaster prison than his own sins must 
| be demolished. There are hells on earth into which no breath of 
j Heaven can ever come; these must be swept away. ‘There are Ff 
social soils in which only unrighteousness can flourish; these must fii i A ION IN 
b " WIT wt 
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be broken up. tah — na 

And that is the work of the Day of Vengeance. When is that a ss) 
day? Itisnow. Whoisthe Avenger? Law. What Law? Crimi- | 
nal Law, Sanitary Law, Social Law, Natural Law, Economic Law. 
Wherever the poor are trodden upon or tread upon one another ; 
wherever the air is poison and the water foul; wherever want stares. 
| and vice reigns, and rags rot—there the Avenger takes his stand. 
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1 Whatever makes it more difficult for the drunkard to reform, for | aR 
| the children to be pure, for the widow to earn a wage, for any of 7; ar Ba i shi 
| the wheels of progress to revolve—with these he deals. Delay him ae hy Oe 
| not. He is the messenger of Christ. Despair of him not, distrust | i M" iat | if \ ii i { Ny 
|| him not. His Day dawns slowly, but his work is sure. Though KW A NN \ iN \/ I \ Ds \ i 
| evil stalks the world, it is on the way to execution; thaugh wrong fim iat in aa a i i hi cra Hci 
| reigns, it must end in self-combustion. The very nature of things a fit Hi a 
| is God’s Avenger: the very story of civilization is the history of ? SE 
Christ’s Throne. “ a a wn roo eR co i 
Anything that prepares the way for a better social state is the ) Ip (i a ] » ¥ ) 
| fit work of the followers of Christ. Those who work on the more th i nl lai tna oi ice 
spiritual levels leave too much unhonored the slow toil of multitudes aa Ee Sil Sp in 


i of unchurched souls who prepare the material or moral environ- 
| ments without which these higher labors are in vain. Prevention 
i is Christian as well as cure;.and Christianity travels sometimes 
by the most circuitous paths. It is given to some to. work for 1m- 
mediate results, and from year to year they are privileged to reckon 
up a balance of success. But these are not always the greatest in 
the Kingdom of God. The men who get no stimulus from any 
visible reward, whose lives pass while the objects for which they 
toil are still too far away to comfort them; the men who hold aloof 
from dazzling schemes and earn the misunderstanding of the crowd 
because they foresee remoter issues, who even oppose a seeming fit tt a 
good because a deeper evil lurks beyond—these are the statesmen i) NAA : . 
of the Kingdom of God. (\ Mi | | 
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Thus the Kingdom of God is a Society of the best men, work- ct | 
ing for the best ends, according to the best methods. Its member- " 
ship is a multitude whom no man can number; its methods are as 
various as human nature; its field is the world. It is a Common- 
wealth, yet it honors a King; it is a Social Brotherhood, but it ac- 
knowledges the Fatherhood of God. Though not a Philoscphy the 
world turns to it for light; though not Political it is the incubator ih 
of all great laws. It is more human than the State, for it deals wi 
with deeper needs; more Catholic than the Church, for it includes yes 
whom the Church rejects. It is a Propaganda, yet it works not by SN 
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agitation but by ideals. It is a Religion, yet it holds the worship 


of Ged to be mainly the service of man. Though not a Scientific 
Society its watchword is Evolution; though not an Ethic it pos- A W ld f K ] ({ 
sesses the Sermon on the Mount. This mysterious Society owns or 0 how ¢ $6, 


no wealth, but distributes fortunes. It has no minutes, for history One Million Facts, st vt 
Figures and Fancies for 


keeps them; no member’s roll for no one could make it. Its entry- 2 
money is nothing; its subscription, all you have. The Society never ONLY v¢ Scts. a oe 


it ne journs. Its law is one word—loyalty: its 
ce and it never al Verily “Wh 1d y ; y ieee « Tells all about our Country, Language, 
ospel one message— ove. erily osoever Wl Ose IS € its Use and Misuse, Poetry and General Lit- 
for My sake shall find it.” eet ee ee Money and 
aes 9 i ol ae inance, Plain Law for Plain People, The } 
The Program for the other life is not out yet. For this world, World and Its Re coeacie, ooh andes 
for these faculties, for his one short life, I know nothing that is book ever offered for the money. It answers 
offered to man to compare with membership in the Kingdom of thousands of questions, the solution of which 
= is a matter of daily need to business men. 
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God. Among the mysteries which compass the world beyond, none The book contains =00 pages, size 9% by 6 I : 
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RocKefellers Form Giant Copper Trust 


Senator Clark to Join His Interests With the Amal- 
gamated. 


John D. Rockefeller, Henry H. Rogers, Lewisohn 
Bros., James Stillman and Thomas W. Lawson, of 
Boston, and their associates, are planning a gigantic 
copper trust, which will be second only in capital 
and influence to the great United States Steel Cor- 
poration. ‘The announcement of the terms may be 
made in a few days from Boston. 

A combination has been effected with Senator 
Clark, who, it is said, has withdrawn from his al- 
liance with the Heinze interest and will turn over his 
United Verde mine and his other great Montana in- 
terests to the great trust. No new corporation will 
be formed. The Amalgamated Copper Company will 
increase its capital stock to a sum sufficient to em- 
brace all these properties. It is said that the mining 
companies to be taken in are as follows: 

Amalgamated Copper Company, controlling the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company, the Colorado 
Smelting and Refining Company, the Parrot Silver 
and Copper Company and the Washoe Copper Com- 
pany. 

The Calumet and Hecla-Copper Mining Company. 

‘The United Verde. 

The Boston and Montana Company. 

The Butte and Boston Company. 

The American Smelting and Refining Company, 
controlling the following: ‘he Guggenheim smelt- 
ing interest, the United Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, the National Smelting and Refining Company, 
the Omaha and Grant Smelting Company, the San 
Juan Smelting and Mining Company, the Pueblo 
Smelting and Refining Company, the Hannauer 
Smelting Works, the Consolidated Kansas City 
Smelting and Refining Company, Pennsylvania Lead 
Company, Pennsylvania Smelting Company, Globe 
Smelting and Refining Company, Bimetallic Smelt- 
ing Company, the Germania Lead Works, Chicago 
and Aurora Smelting and Refining Company and 
many other concerns. 

CAPITAL, $211,250,000, 

The capital stock of the companies in the new trust 

is as follows: 


Amalgamated Copper Company ........ $100,000,000 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 

pany Pata ceccnt, a A RG 100,000,000 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company — 2.500,000 
The United Verde Junior Copper Mining 

Comparivncicem cmc one at ate 3,000,000 
Boston and Montana Consolidated Cop- 

per and Silver Mining Company.... 3,750,000 
Butte and Boston Consolidated Mining 

Gormiparty, ie JO eee ae? an eee 2,000,000 


The United Metal Selling Company will be the 
selling agent of the new trust. It is said that the new 
trust will be formed gradually, and that the first 
steps taken will be the increase of the capital stock 
of the Amalgamated Copper Company to $180,000,000. 
Of this sum $60,000,000 will be required to purchase 
the capital stock of the Boston and Montana Mine, 
as the stock is selling at many times its original 
value. An additional $20,000,000 will be required 
to buy the Butte and Boston mine, the arrangements 
for whose purchase have already been completed. 

It is announced that the great scheme will. be 
financed by the National City Bank, which will be 
the depositary of the new trust. 

The stock of the Rockefeller Amalgamated Cop- 
per Company is at the highest price since it was 
launched in the street two years ago. 


Doesn't Like to See Bryan Hesitate 


It is about time W. J. Bryan of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
closed his face about his interest in smashing the 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, editor of THe Cuat- 
LENGE, published at Los Angeles, California, chal- 
lenged Mr. Bryan to debate with him on the trust 
question in any hall in any city in the United States, 
Mr. Wilshire to pay all expenses and give Mr. 
Bryan $2,000 for his talk. He has now increased 
the amount to $10,000 offering to hand Mr. Bryan 
$5,000 the moment he steps upon the stage, $5,000 


trusts. 
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more to be placed in the hands of the chairman to be 
given Mr. Bryan after the debate if the audience de- 
cides he has the best side of the argument. Mr. 
Bryan claims the proper solution of the trust ques- 
tion is to “smash” them while Mr. Wilshire takes 
the ground that the Nation should “own” the trusts. 

Now, to a man up a tree it looks as though Mr. 
Bryan cannot longer hold the title of champion trust 
buster if he is afraid to meet Mr. Wilshire on these 
terms. If he has the proper remedy, which he claims 
to have, and is honest in his desire to smash the 
trusts, he ought to “come a running” when such 
an opportunity is offered, when he can stand before 
an immense audience and show them how the thing 
is done, pocketing $10,000 cold cash on the side. 

Will he accept? Not on your tin type. He is too 
busy writing anti-gold bug hogwash for the Com- 
moner to notice a little thing like $10,000 for an 
hour’s talk. He remembers the Proverb which says 
“The prudent man forseeth the evil and hideth him- 
self, but the fool passeth on and is. punished.”—The 
Independent, Boone, Ia. 
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What do Silver Men Think? 

NEW YORK, April 17—The Evening Post to- 
day says: 

“To-day’s summary of the United States Treas- 
urer’s reports of yesterday afternoon show that the 
government’s aggregate gold holdings for the first 
time in history have passed the half-billion-dollar 
mark. The exact total was $500,278,506, of which 
$252,078,959 was held against certificates in the hands 
of the outside public and $150,000,000 as a reserve 
against outstanding United States notes, the bal- 
ance being free assets. 

“This is the largest amount of gold now held by 
any single financial institution in the world, and it 
is the largest ever held by any institution with one 
exception—the Imperial Bank of Russia, which, in 
February, 1898, raised its total holdings to $590,300,- 
ooo. At present, however, the Russian bank holds 
only $371.500,000. The bank of France now holds 
$472,271,000, its high record being $479,244,000 on 
the fourth of this month. Most of this gold is held 
against outstanding notes. The Bank of England 
holds $169,100,000 gold, and the record of its history 
was $245,500,000, in February, 1806. Present gold 
holdings of the Imperial Bank of Germany are $130,- 
000,000, and its total of gold and silver combined 
never ran above $222,500,000. 

“The United States treasury gross gold holdings 
have increased $76,439,000 within the past twelve 
months. In this month of 1899 they barely exceeded 
278,000,000, as against the $500,000,000 now held. On 
February 10, 1898, they reached the low level of $94,- 
230,542.” 

[Socialists regard this piling up of gold as one of 
the most significant symptoms of the plethora of 
wealth possible to conceive-—H. G. W.| 


Fear of a Crash in Germany 


Bertin, April 28—(By Atlantic cable.)—The 
money market now shows greater ease than for sev- 
eral years. The tone of the Bourse throughout the 
week was rather firm, but business was limited. 

Discussing the week’s movement and the part 
played by Wall Street in it, the Vossische Zeitung 
“The United States is today setting the pace 
in business and financial affairs. The magnet of the 


says: 


Berlin Bourse this week pointed to New York, but, 


Berlin lacks confidence in the American boom, and 
fears a crash at any moment. Hence there is great 
reserve here.” 

The American boom continues to strengthen 
Deutsche bank shares. —Los Angeles Times. 

* CK OOK 

When the freight charges from Chicago to Vic- 
toria are allowed for, the $28.65 per ton is much 
less than the $26 per ton charged for them in the 
United States. The Dingley tariff is thus seen to be 
a two-edged weapon of world-wide efficiency. One 
edge is turned against the German and English com- 
petitors of the Steel Trust abroad, and the other 
against the American people at home—N. Y. World. 


Tourists Angered at an Officer 


Three tourists from the Middle West who are 
staying in Los Angeles at present, came to the mayor 
yesterday (May 24) to protest against the treatment 
they received from the officer at Central Park. Offi- 
cer Hill has been on duty there, and the tourists al- 
lege that he interrupted a social chat in a very gruff 
manner, and ordered them to “move on.” The gen- 
tlemen deny that they are Socialists, Nihilists, or An- 
archists, and resent what they deem an interference 
with their rights—lLos Angeles Times, April 25, 
IgoOT. 
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SOWING THE WIND 


ROFESSOR Albion W. Small, the head professor of 
sociology in the University of Chicago, cannot be sus- 
pected of reckless enmity towards capitalists, but he 
has testified that the tendencies of the time are ominous. 
“In this age of so-called democracy,” he says, ‘‘we are 
getting to be the thralls of the most relentless system of 
economic oligarchy that history has thus far recorded. 
That capital from which most of us directly or indi- 
rectly get our bread and butter is becoming the most 
undemocratic, atheistic, and inhuman of all the heathen 
divinities.” Professor Small goes on: “I am not 

thrusting the dust of my library in your faces; but if you heed the 
symptoms from bank and office, factory and railroad headquarters, 
and daily press, you have discovered that the very men who have 
made these combinations are beginning to be frightened at their 
shadows. ‘These very business men, who claim a monopoly of 
practical ‘horse sense,’ have involved themselves and all of us in 
a grim tragedy. They are asking in a quiet way how it is all going 
to end. Whether they realize it or not, our vision of freedom is 
passing into the eclipse of universal corporate compulsion in the 
interest of capital. The march of human progress is getting re- 
duced in marking time in the lock-step of capital’s chain-gang. It 
would make infinitely more for human weal if every dollar of 
wealth was cleaned off the earth, if we could have instead of it, 
industry and homes, and justice and love and faith, than to be led 
much further into the devil’s dance of capitalization.” 

I do not quote Professor Small’s words to indorse them all 
for | am trying to speak in a manner somewhat less heated; but I 
am sure that he is not astray in his prediction that those who are 
pushing these schemes of inflation are involving “themselves and 
the rest of us in a griin tragedy.”’ That many of them have no 
conception of the probable consequences of their conduct, I freely 
admit. But there is slender comfort, after the disaster, in being able 
to say that you “didn’t know that it was loaded.” 

There is one class of capitalistic aggregation, based on monop- 
oly, against which popular indignation is likely to be kindled even 
sooner than against the so-called trusts. I refer to those which are 
founded on municipal franchises. Most of the companies owning 
these franchises have issued capital far in excess of their actual in- 
vestment, have disposed of the stock thus issued, and are charging 
enough for the service rendered the public to pay the dividends on 
all this watered stock. If they were content with a fair return on 
what the plant has actually cost them, the price of the service could 
be greatly reduced. A fair return on their actual investment no- 
body grudges them, but the privilege of taxing the community to 
pay dividends on two or three times as much money as they have 
invested is going to be questioned one of these days. When the 
reckoning day comes to our monopolies, some sharp inquisition may 
be made into the fundamental equities of many of these institutions. 
It is probable that some new legal maxims will be framed and en- 
forced, and that our jurisprudence will be enlarged and invigorated 
by a new application of ethical principles. Whether corporations 
in any sense private will long be permitted to manage public utilities 
may be doubted; but if they do, they will certainly be required to 
govern their conduct by a strict regard for the public welfare. 

The principles which should rule in this department of our 
social life are perfectly clear; if our lawmakers and our city author- 
ities and our judges would recognize and enforce them, we might 
hope to solve these problems peacefully. But here, more recklessly 
and rapaciously than anywhere else, capitalistic and corporate greed 
is seeking to fasten its grasp upon great privileges and to secure 
legal power to tax the community heavily for years to come. In 
many cases, in most cases, I fear, these efforts are successful ; some 
of those who are called our best citizens are interested in the per- 
petration of this injustice: the rest of us sit still and permit the 
yoke to be bound on our necks. All this is likely to cost us heavily 
some day for we are sowing the wind, and shall reap the whirlwind. 


—Rev. Washington Gladden. 
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“CHALLENGE’POSTAL CARDS” 
Fach card reads, “Good for fifty cents, subscription to THz CHAL- 
LENGE for one year.” Very convenient for agents. 
Price, 25 cents each, in lots of five and over. 


CHALLENGE PRIZES 


When I appealed to the more selfish side of humanity by offer- 
ing prizes for obtaining subscribers to Tum CHALLENGE, I consid- 
ered that I was perfectly justified in so doing, and I do yet. I 
confess, however, that the appeal was a flat failure. Subscriptions 
keep rolling in fast enough, but very few claim entry for prizes. 
However, I have decided to give the prizes whether they are entered 
for or not. As it stands today the highest on the list of those who 
have sent in subscriptions or bought postals are as follows. 

In Los Angeles city, C. C. Reynolds, 100. 

In California, exclusive of Los Angeles city, the Social Dem- 
ocratic Club of Redlands, 98. 

In the United States outside of California, the Social Demo- 
cratic Club of Covington, Ky., 609. 
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There was a day when for a public man to get into the divorce 
court was equivalent to his retirement to private life. No matter how 
great his public services, Mrs. Grundy was a dragon who demanded 
her victim. However, the days of the blue-stocking are largely over 
and the hyenas of society who have been sharpening their fangs to 
feed on the political corpse of Professor Herron have had their labor 
in vain. People now-a-days are not such fools as to pass a great and 
noble man into oblivion because he and his wife decide that their lives 
will be happier lived apart than together. 
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The Socialist Press 

The Socialist press of the country is steadily im- 
proving, at any rate, the best papers are becoming 
better. A healthy rivalry exists among them. The 
six “official” papers naturally do their level best to 
recommend themselves to the party membership and 
the rest of us do not care to lag behind very far. 

You see how much better this is than to have one 
lordly “official organ” with no competition and 
bound to say one “official” thing all the while, 
namely, what the executive may decree. 

Some people imagine that Socialism will do away 
with competition and freedom of expression. No 
such thing. Competition based on merit will re- 
main, and every variety of individual opinion will 
find free expression. 

But nowadays competition being a fight for exist- 
ence, for bread and butter, develops the inferior 
qualities of shrewdness and brutality and suppresses 
honest opinion because it may be unprofitable. 

Our Socialist papers are not cutting prices to beat 
each other. ‘They all remain at 50 cents a year, 
which is the lowest possible figure at which they 
can exist, in fact, that is a figure at which hardly 
any capitalist weeklies are offered. 

But suppose the New York People were to send 
out to all the comrades an offer of 25 cents a year, 
would that be Socialist competition based on merit 
or capitalist competition based on the biggest pile? 
Would it not suggest Standard Oil competition in 
offering oil at five cents a gallon until all smaller 
companies were killed off? 

But let the merit competition proceed! He who 
can present Socialism most attractively, most simply, 
most practically, both for Socialists and for non- 
Socialists, he is the best fellow, and let him win the 
biggest subscription list. For thus Socialism will 
spread the farther—The Socialist, Seattle. 
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The Curse of Competition 
It is the curse of our competitive system that it is 
those who arc least capable of resistance for whom 
the environment is made most difficult: how difficult, 
the following quotation from a most cautious scien- 
tist, Professor Huxley, will show: “Anyone who is 
acquainted with the state of the population of all 
great industrial centers, whether in this or other 
countries, is aware that amidst a large and increas- 
ing body of that population there reigns supreme 
that condition which the French call la 
muisere, a word for which I do not think there is any 
exact English equivalent. It is a condition in which 
the food, warmth, and clothing which are necessary 
for the mere maintenance of the functions of the 
body in their normal state cannot be obtained; in 
which men, women and children are forced to crowd 
into dens wherein decency is abolished, and the 
most ordinary conditions of healthful existence are 
impossible of attainment; in which the pleasures 
within reach are reduced to brutality and drunken- 
ness; in which the pains accumulate at compound 
interest in the shape of starvation, disease, stunted 
development, and moral degradation; in which the 
prospect of even steady and honest industry is a life 
of unsuccessful battling with hunger, rounded by a 
pauper’s grave. When the organization of 
society instead of mitigating this tendency, tends to 
continue and intensify it, when a given social order 
plainly makes for evil and not for good, men nat- 
urally enough begin to think it high time to try a 
fresh experiment. I take it to be a mere plain truth 
that throughout industrial Europe there is not a 
single large manufacturing city which is free from 
a vast mass of people whose condition is exactly 
that described, and from a still greater mass, who, 
living just on the edge of the social swamp, are lia- 
ble to be precipitated into it.” 
* kK x 


Christ a Revolutionist 


Consider Christ’s intellectual supremacy as man- 
ifest in His statement that the only sure basis of so- 
cial advancement is the progress of the common peo- 
ple. Until His time all philosophers had argued that 
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the only way to elevate the raultitude was to 
strengthen the patrician classes, exalting as leaders 
the sons of strength, the sons of genius, great gen- 
erals. But Christ announced a revolutionary prin- 
ciple. He came forward saying that the leader is only 
a step in advance of the pilgrim band; that the great 
statesman and deliverer must find in the atmosphere 
of the people their nourishment and stimulus; that 
since the people follow best a hero who best under- 
stands them, the true leader comes from among the 
common people and is lifted up upon their shoulders ; 
and this principle meant more to society than New- 
ton’s principle of gravity meant in the movement of 
the stars and suns. From the very moment that Christ 
proclaimed the rise and reign of the people, the gen- 
erations passed under the influence of His great im- 
pulse. Thrones began to come down and the people to 
go up. Social vices began to wane and the virtues to 
wax. The sons and daughters of strength, like Am- 
brose, and Bernard and Dickens, and Stowe, dedicat- 
ed their talents to the cause of slaves and orphans 
and the neglected poor. As time went on it was found 
that events fully justified Christ’s emphasis on the 
poor as the real architects of progress. From the 
poor have come the great leaders, from Moses to Lin- 
coln. From the poor have come the great poets, from 
David, with his shepherd’s crook, to Burns, with 
his plough. From the poor have come the great 
inventors, like Watt and Stephenson. From peas- 
ants’ cottages, too, have been reared great artists, 
like Correggio, Corot and Millet; scientists who, 
like Newton and Ferguson, have been trained in 
the school of adversity. When Christ set a guardian 
angel beside each sleeping babe, waved the Golden 
Rule above each law and statute book, and unfurled 
the flag of equality above slave market and palace 
alike, all society felt a new impulse, and the race 
that hitherto had crept slowly forward climbed into 
the golden chariot with Christ and swept swiftly on 
toward those heights where wisdom and happiness 
do dwell 
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Parasite Carnegie 


Natural history supplies us with innumerable in- 
stances of the evil that parasites afflict not only upon 
those whom they select as their prey, but also on 
themselves; the neglect of performing life duties 
resulting invariably in degeneration, decay, and ulti- 
mately in death. So it is with individuals, with 
classes and with races; the cowardice that, shirking 
the duties of life, seeks to impose them upon others, 
and the cowardice that submits to the imposition. 
being punished by nature with absolutely impartial 
hand. It is thus an open question which has suf- 
fered most severely from the injustices inflicted— 
the slave-owner or the slave; and it is clear that in 
insisting upon such a reconstruction as shall compel 
all parasites to be useful members of society the 
working class will have the satisfaction not only of 
doing justice to themselves, but also of actually do- 
ing good to those who have oppressed them. That 
decay is the fate of all idle aristocracies is amply 
evidenced by history, and there is no earthly reason 
for supposing that the aristocracy of the money- 


bag will be an exception to the rule—Ex. 
1. 
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Bliess The Trusts 


In future ages men will bless the great combina- 
tions of capital which frighten us at present. 

These combinations are harmful to the individ- 
ual, to the discharged drummer, to the small busi- 
ness man driven to production and deprived of. the 
middleman’s joys. 

But these combinations are great advance agents 
of social reorganization. They have done and are do- 
ing the greatest work of this age. 

They enable industry to be organized on an enor- 
mous, labor-saving scale. They abolish childish, 
wasteful competition and annihilate old fogy ideas 
of political economy. 

Great wealth, hated to-day, paves the way for a 
social system to be based on emulation and not on 
competition. 


Great wealth, a mere tool in the hands of the 
ablest industrial leaders, prepares for the inevitable 
day when national industries shall be national prop- 
erty, when workingmen will be self-respecting 
partners, and not dissatisfied servants. This is the 
painful, cramped period of gestation. The birth of 
social organization will come in due time—Arthur 
Brisbane. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


Ernest Samuel Webster. 


Individuality in a government like ours, 

It is very essential in considering its followers. 
To claim as a part which belongs to the whole, 
Can give to us only a righteous control. 

We hold as our own, by the virtue of all, 
Defeating this purpose, we surely will fall. 

We are what we are, not by king or queen, 

But by adherence to principle righteously foreseen. 


In a nation where wisdom is born in its sons, 

Might becomes right only when justice is done. 

Don’t think for a moment the true God of today, 

Will honor a landlord and to him only give sway, 

Are we not all kings and all queens in a land once 
free? 

Would you bind men to gold, slaves to be? 

Carry out in your being Love’s nature, well done. 

Who then shall be greater than your mother’s son? 


Stand firm on the promise of your own design; 

Then reason with logic your own mind to find, 

And while you so do with your whole might and 
main 

Give to others the same right that you yourself 
claim. 

And have in rememprance, whatever you do, 

That those whom you honor should honor you; 

And yet should they fail as to what we concede, 

Their lack of so doing will strengthen our need. 


Yet while we stand separate, each man in his place, 
’Tis the union of all which gives to us grace. 
The object of law, or the rules we obey, 
Must be framed for each one in the very same way. 
The order of the whole will only be found 
When each individual is righteously bound. 
And when by the whole our laws are enforced, 
Law and justice will never seek a divorce. 

—Los Angeles. 
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The Iron Hold of Capital 


The Los Angeles City Water Company was made 
defendant in a $25,000 damage suit begun by Abbot 
Kinney, a stockholder in the old Herald Publishing 
Company. ; 

The suit has to do with a sudden change of policy 
which the Herald underwent over three years ago. 

In March, 1897, Kinney alleges in his complaint, he 
owned a controlling interest in the 987 shares of the 
publishing company’s capital stock of 1000 shares, 
and disposed of 51 per cent of it to certain trustees 
of the water company. The interest he himself re- 
tained was 99 shares. At the time of the transfer 
the policy of the Herald newspaper was distinctly 
Democratic, says Kinney, and emphatically in favor 
of the municipal ownership of the water works 
whereby the city derives its domestic water supplies. 
A marked agitation over the question was in full 
swing at that time, which resulted finally in the ap- 
pointment of a board of arbitrators to ascertain the 
value of the company’s works with a view to pur- 
chase by the city. The great majority of the readers 
of the Herald, says Kinney, were in favor of the 
municipal water works, although the company’s 
selling price was put at about $3,000,000, and the 
price the city was willing to pay was about $1,000,- 
000. 

Now, Kinney alleges, the water company acquired 
a controlling interest in the Herald to stem the tide 
of public opinion against itself in favor of municipal 
water. A new directorate was made up and the 
paper’s former policy was reversed. ‘This course of 
procedure, it is alleged, became so obnoxious to the 
readers of the paper that the subscription lists might- 
ily dwindled, the corporation’s stock shrunk in value, 
and but very little remunerative business could be 
transacted. “In fact,’ says Kinney in his pleadings, 
“the defendants willfully sacrificed the interests of 
the Herald company and its stockholders to protect 
the interest of the water company.” 

Then he begins to figure out how much it cost 
him for owning 99 shares, with the water company 
in control. When he let the company in, he says, 
the stock he retained was worth about $7000, and al- 
leges that but for the company’s management and 
policy would now be worth about $15,000. Instead, 
however, soon after the new regime came in, he had 
to pay a 10 per cent assessment that aggregated about 
$1000, and, moreover, the water company, proceeded, 
it is alleged to run the publishing company into a 
$90,000 indebtedness, Kinney’s share of which re- 
sponsibility is about $9000. 

It is the above course of reasoning that makes 
Kinney believe that he has been damaged in $25,000, 
for which sum he asks judgment, together with costs 
of suit. His attorney is John D. Pope, Esq.—Los 
Angeles Times. 

We give this item simply to show how little re- 
hance can be placed upon the press of this country 
when it pays capital to control it. Los Angeles is 
and was distinctly in favor of municipal ownership 
of its water. The Water Company bought the Her- 
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ald to control its editorial policy. The paper made 
such huge financial losses, however, and its effect 
was so little that the Water Company found it pol- 
icy to sell the Herald to the present owners, who are 
now conducting it on independent lines. 


* Kk 
Thomas Jefferson: Agitator 


Before you join in denunciation of new ideas as 
Socialistic and anarchistic recall to your mind the 
case of the late lamented Jefferson. 

To-day’s moral bogies of good citizenship are 
very fond of quoting Jefferson. Yet of all men Jef- 
ferson was the most vigorously denounced as a 
“demagogue,” “Socialist” and “dangerous agitator.” 
Do you know what his crime was? : 

It was this: He lived in Virginia at a time when 
the representative of the British crown boasted that 
there were no common schools, and expressed his 
hope that there would be none for a hundred years. 

Jefferson demanded and secured the establishment 
of a free common school system. 

He was denounced as an agitator because he had 
forced the rich to contribute to the education of the 
children of the poor. 

He had indeed succeeded in doing that, but that free 
school system which was anarchy in his day is now 
a matter of course. 

Many other beneficent and necessary institutions 
which we consider highly Socialistic and dangerous 
at present will be mere commonplace matters of 
course in a few years, and because of them the world 
will be better off. 

The time will come, for instance, when the public 
purse will be compelled, at least, to take care of 
young children while their mothers are working hard. 

The howlers of “anarchy” will get off very luckily, 
in fact, if they are not compelled to provide out- 
right for all poor women who, by bringing up chil- 
dren, render service to the country. 

The time will come when a man who is willing to 
work will have the right to demand the work, and, 
failing the work, a decent living. TVhat will be the 
saddest kind of anarchy, as it will prevent some kinds 
‘of very cheap labor, but that anarchy is not so far 
off.—San Trancisco Examiner. 
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Present Conditions Must Pass 


“Socialism is inevitable. It is the industrial move- 
ment of the world. The corporations of to-day, like 
ancient conquerors, set their boundaries wherever 
they will and disdain to regulate output to suit the 
needs of the commonwealth.”—Rey. Dr. Joseph Pull- 
man. 

Trusts in general and the Rubber Trust in par- 
ticular were the object of attack yesterday in an 
assemblage of staid, conservative clerical gentle- 
men, 

The quarter was an unexpected one for such an at- 
tack, and the assailant was a highly esteemed Meth- 
odist Episcopal clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Pull- 
man, Presiding Elder of the New York Conference, 
before the conference of Methodist clergymen and 
elders which opened yesterday in Hanson Place 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Pullman made a report to the conference which 
told of the closing of factories by trusts and the 
consequent throwing out of employment of thousands 
of workers. He mentioned the Rubber Trust as a 
special offender, inasmuch as it had been the cause 
of injuring the church to which he belonged. He 
also said that selfishness rather than the people’s 
needs governed the actions of industrial corporations. 
His words evoked no protest from the conference. 

Last night Dr. Pullman was seen by a Journal re- 
porter and asked if he had used the language re- 
ferred to. He stoutly repeated it, with trenchant 
additions. 

“In what particular way has the Rubber Trust 
injured the cause of religion?” he was asked. 

“In Newtown, Conn., the Rubber Trust gobbled up 
a rubber factory which supported a Methodist 
Church, taking their works to the flats of Jersey, 
where the corporations, like ancient conquerors, set 
their boundaries wherever they will and disdain to 
regulate output to suit the needs of the common- 
wealth. These new conquerors are inspred by de- 
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sire for gain only. There will be no commonwealth 
very soon. 

“Commonwealth will be a farcical expression if we 
go on at the present rate. It will soon be concen- 
trated wealth, all owned by a few. a 

“Socialism is inevitable. It is the industrial move- 
ment of.the world. It will be the future of the trust 
tendencies of the present time.”—New York Journal. 
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Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 
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CAPITALISM BREEDS NO HORATIOS 


My experience with men has taught me that in regard to the 
fundamental realities of life there is little difference between them 
which can be traceable to education or environment. Given cer- 
tain situations and men will act very much alike, no matter what 
their condition of life. If a vessel is stranded on a lone island 
in the Pacific ocean, and the survivors have every reason to believe 
that their stay upon that island may be indefinitely prolonged, then 
all will set to work together to provide the necessities of life in 
very much the same way and without much reference to their pre- 
vious social or economic condition. The rich and the poor, men, 
women and children all will do their share, and if there are any 
shirks it will not be any more likely to find them among the ones 
who were formerly rich than among the poor. 

Today if a poor man unexpectedly falls heir to a fortune, he 
likewise falls into the ways of the rich in living a life of doing 
nothing beyond vainly striving to amuse himself, notwithstanding 
that before his windfall his life may have been that.of most strenu- 
ous exertion. Men first do what they must; secondly, they do what 
they like, if they can. The poor man must do almost everything 
he does, the rich man has practically nothing he must do in life 
except perform certain natural functions. I say all this because 
some people seem to think that because a man is rich, therefore he 
necessarily is a very different sort of an animal, owing to his eco- 
nomic condition. Some people who, either poor in spirit, or health 
or wealth and from one or all of these reasons being unable to 
enjoy life after the same manner as their more fortunate brothers 
are often inclined to flatter themselves that this is an evidence of 
superior virtue on their part. They are like the wicked old lady 
who prided herself on forsaking vice when in reality vice had for- 
saken her. 

There are any amount of men who don’t drink whiskey simply 
because their livers don’t allow them to do it, and such men are 
not unusually the ones who parade their enforced abstemiousness 
as a great virtue, and will sometimes join others to obtain the pass- 
age of legislation to prevent the consumption of whiskey. I am not 
intimating by this remark that the possession of a disordered liver 
is the necessary equipment of a thorough-going prohibitionist, as 
I readily admit that most prohibitionists have healthy livers, but I 
must say that most of the men I have known who like whiskey 
have certain fundamental differences in physique from those who 
do not, and that this difference is inherited and not acquired. 

When one is aboard ship and sea-sick it is very easy to be 
abstemious, and it is also very natural to look with great disgust at 
the gross materialism of some old sea-dog who prides himself on 
never missing a meal. 

All the foregoing is apropos of determining how the rich are 
going to act when the time shall arrive for the transfer of their 
wealth to the nation. ‘The only way for a poor man to determine 
how they will act is to put himself in the boots of a rich man and 
imagine the revolution is palpably at hand, and then think what he 
would do himself if he were the rich man in whose boots he is 
standing. Most men who have never had money, think rich men 
have one grand round of pleasure; that the rich man regards this 


world’s life as a regular snap. As a matter of fact, most of them 
regard itas a bore. ‘This is particularly true of the rich American. 
His whole life is artificial. He has no friends in the true sense of 
the word, male or female. ‘Travel seems a wonderful and never- 
ending source of amusement to those who cannot afford it, but to 
those who can, it soon loses its charm when long pursued. He 
makes the pursuit of pleasure a business, and as a result he loses 
the very end he aimed at. The pursuit of art is too tedious and 
involves too much hard work to attract many of the rich, and unless 
one does give it the labor it demands there is no real charm in its 
pursuit. The rich man who gives his life to art is almost unknown. 
Even the pleasure of children is marred by the inevitable frivolity 
of the daughters and the dissipation of the sons. A man’s pride 
in life is to have a noble son. Tell me the rich men of America 
who have sons that you think they can take pride in. The rich 
read the same classical literature that 1s the common heritage of all 
of us. “Horatio at the Bridge” is just as much a hero with the 
young Rockefellers and Vanderbilts as he is in any poor family. 
Regulus is not the private hero of a class. All the heroes of his- 
tory are just as much the heritage of the rich as they are of the 
poor, and the failure of an Astor or a Morgan to see any traits of 
the hero in his son makes him feel that he has lost just that much 
of the possibilities of life. I don’t think Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
spends many days in regretting that conditions do not favor young 
Ponty being a modern Horatio, but, nevertheless, the fact that 
young Ponty is no Horatio and that old Ponty knows it, to that 
very extent weakens the idea that either old or young Pont will 
spend much time at any bridge holding back the great army of dis- 
inherited Americans when they come marching along to claim their 
own. In the first place, neither one of the Ponts will think there 
is much worth fighting for, anyway, and besides they will say that 
they will be d d if they see anything in it fighting for a lot of 
Rockefellers, Astors and Vanderbilts. When Horatio battled at 
the bridge he was not only a hero, but he was of a race of heroes, 
and was fighting for heroes. There were plenty of Horatios in 
those days. Conditions bred Horatios. The every-day life of the 
Roman was to exercise at arms and imagine himself a hero and in 
the position that Horatio actually found himself. Now, old Ponty 
never thinks of any such life for him or young Pont. They fight 
battles at the stock exchange, but that’s not exactly the same thing 
as the Horatio kind of fighting. 

Men do not change, but conditions do. The Morgans and 
Vanderbilts have nothing to fight for, and they have neither the 
desire to fight themselves, nor have they anyone who will fight for 
them. Some of my enthusiastic friends who look for rivers of 
blood, etc., when Uncle Sam and Uncle Ponty swap railroads and 
trusts may exhibit courage by making up their minds for barri- 
cades, but they are exercising their imaginations more than their 
reason. ‘There is no man who will know quicker when to lay down 
than Pierpont Morgan or John D. Rockefeller when the time comes. 
They are the unbeaten generals, because they have never under- 
estimated their antagonists. When Carnegie saw what he was up 
against he laid down his cards without a murmur. Rockefeller 
took the pot, and gave Carnegie his I. O. U., two hundred million 
five per cent bonds. Uncle Sam will simply do the same thing to 
Rocky that Rocky himself has just done to old Skrbo Castle. I 
won’t say what kind of an I. O. U. Uncle Sam will issue to Ponty, 
Rocky & Co., but I will bet my hat that when it comes to a show- 
down, there won’t be any scrapping over the terms. 

a Se 


ANOTHER PROFESSOR SHIES AT DEBATE 


I have been away ten days amusing myself in San Francisco, 
and incidentally speaking at a Socialist dinner in Oakland, also in 
Sacramento at the first public meeting of the Socialists there, and 
finally at the May Day celebration of the Socialists at the great 
Metropolitan Temple in San Francisco. 

I may dwell somewhat more at length on the incidents of my 
trip in another article, but I have only time to say now that at the 
May Day meeting in San Francisco I made an offer from the 
stage to pay Professor Miller, of the Chicago Northwestern Uni- 
versity, who is now out here telling us Californians what he knows 
about trusts at the rate of $50 per night, that I would pay him five 
times his regular fee (or $250) if he would debate with me a single 
night. I also offered to give him a bonus in addition of $1000 if 
he could find any audience who would decide, after hearing us 
debate, that he knew as much about trusts as Ido. Professor Mil- 
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ler, I may explain, had refused to speak to the Socialists unless 
they paid him his little $50. I would not give him $50 a year to 
lecture. -A professor lecturing has things all his own way. ‘The 
way to have fun with a nice young nimble conceited professor is 
to get him in a ring with a debating whip, and the amount of stunts 
you can put him through will delight an audience into convulsions. 
Some day when Tur CHALLENGE gets on a paying basis, | am go- 
ing to catch a good active professor and make him sign a contract, 
before I let him go, to come into the ring with me all through the 
Western Circuit. This Professor Miller is not quite active enough 
for my purpose. He has married a rich wife and can take things 
too easy. I often wonder what these rich girls, who take on such 
wonderful “‘intellectuels” for husbands, think of their bargain when 
they find that their dear hubby-hubs are just as much afraid of a 
Socialist as they are of their wives. 
ie Te 


Jt FEW NUTS FOR SINGLE:-TAXERS 


New York, April 18, 1gor. 

My Dear Mr. Wilshire: It seems clear to me, that trusts are not the causes, 
but the fruits of monopoly—monopoly made by the laws; mainly patent, money 
and especially land laws. The steel trust is based on patent laws to a small de- 
gree, to tariff laws to some degree, on ownership of mines to a larger degree, 
but chiefly upon the “natural monopoly” of the railroads. A railroad is de- 
scribed as “two streaks of rust and a right of way,” correctly showing the rela- 
tive importance of the plant and the franchise. 

To abolish patent and tariff laws would scotch the steel trust—to make the 
railways into public highways, and to take the entire rental value of all mines 
worked, partly worked, or unworked, would destroy it. 

For it would make it impossible for common carriers to destroy competition, 
as they have so nearly destroyed competition in oil, by “differential rates”; and 
it would make it impossible to hold out of use the iron fields which could and 


would compete. 
That ground has all been gone over already in Louis Post’s excellent little 


book on the Single Tax, so I will stop here, with best wishes for your success 
in stirring up the unminding millions. I am yours cordially, 
Botton Hatt. 

Mr. Bolton Hall has the the same disease as Mr. St. Clair 
Creighton and Mr. Louis Post, and all the rest of the Single-Tax- 
ers. ‘They have neither the sense of perception of what is going 
on in the industrial world of today nor have they any power of 
imagining what is to be the future of industry. 

Their idea shortly is that if we had a system of taxation that 
would skim off all monopoly profits , this would institute a condi- 
tion of industry that would be “good enough.” It would be no 
“millennium,” but it would be so much better in their estimation, 
than present day affairs that it would be quite “good enough.” 
Then they think that this would be so much easier to get than So- 
cialism that we had better try for it rather than chase rainbows. 
They are all very much annoyed at the Socialists telling them that 
the rainbow is chasing us, and that we could not miss finding it, even 
if we wished. The evolution of society means nothing to them. 
They have no conception of dynamic sociology. ‘Their ideas of 
the present social system are purely static. Of course, with people 
differing so fundamentally with you it is difficult to find a common 
arena for debate. I feel as if I were a Darwin discussing the Ori- 
gin of Species with the reverend colored gentleman of the “Sun Do 
Move” fame. It’s a waste of time and fruitless. However, I will 
put just one conundrum to the whole bunch of them. Suppose we 
have the single-tax in perfect operation. Now, everyone knows 
that the larger the industrial plant the more economical its opera- 
tion; hence we must assume that with the future production, 
whether under single-tax or any other tax, will be concentrated as 
at present. That one huge concern will produce sugar, another 
iron, another salt, etc., etc. If the single-taxer doesn’t believe 
that this is the future, then he must think we are going back into 
the days when the wife spun her wool at home. There is no com- 
promise. Now if we have these huge industrial plants it becomes 
either a question of letting private owners like Rockefeller and 
Morgan own and run them, or having the people collectively, the 
State, own and manage them for the benefit of the people. I can- 
not see what benefit it would be to the people to have Rockefeller 
own and manage the iron mills and produce just what iron he 
thought we needed, and we relying on controlling him by taxation. 
We could not insist on his running his mills if he did not want to 
do it. We could only tax him for the ground value upon which 
the mills stood. If anyone else should start opposition mills he 
could crush them out just as he does today, if it is supposed that he 
has any property to fight with. If, on the other hand, the taxing 
power is exercised to the extent that he has no value remaining, 
why should he care to remain in ownership of something which has 
no real value? He would say, “If I cannot make anything from 


my ownership of the mills, then the State had better take them over 
at once,” and this would institute the very Socialism which the single- 
taxers so dread. Then, as industry is today, there is coming soon 
a time when the capitalist will have no place to invest his profits. 
We are saturated with capital, as the late David A. Wells so well 
expressed it. What would the single-taxer say to such a condi- 
tion? What would become of the surplus product under the single- 
tax? What would the State do with the enormous revenue it 
would gather in as the result of taking in all the capitalists made? 
It would have an income above and beyond what it has today of 
thousands of millions of dollars. After it had spent as much as it 
possibly could, there would still be an enormous surplus; in fact, 
all the money that now flows as profits to the Rockefellers and 
Morgans. What would the State do with all this money? That’s 
what I ask the single-taxer. Would it not be absurd to let Rocke- 
feller make it and then take it away from him by a tax and then give 
it away in the shape of a State pension to the workers to supplement 
their wages, paid by Rockefeller? Would it not be much simpler 
for the people to inaugurate a democratic system of industry, and 
to pay the workers on the co-operative plan, on the basis of what 
they earned? What do we want with Rockefeller as an interme- 


cliary ? 
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LET US LEARN FROM MORGAN 


There is a paper published down at Los Angeles called THE CHALLENGE, 
and the editor challenges all men into the arena for debate on Socialism, and 
if anyone does not think he understands himself, all one has to do is to get 
hold of him. The only trouble about him and his doctrine is that mankind is 
not built that way. ‘The law of evolution may bring them around in the next 
thousand years or so, and such men as the editor of THE CHALLENGE are use- 
ful turning the wheels of that evolution. 

The story of Sampson in the Bible is an allegory of another light age that fell 
by the accumulation of wealth and the revolutionary attempt at Socialism. 
Consequently we find at the dawn of our civilization such law-givers as Lycur- 
gus and Moses trying to avoid the evils of money accumulation—trying to build 
ihe coming civilization on the Socialistic plan. How far they missed it let J. 


Pierpont Morgan tell. 
The editor of The Sun, thinking he could see how far the people had missed 


it in allowing private corporations to get control of transportation and other 
great public utilities, preached to them in season and out of season, begging 
them not to make such a mistake in regard to water for irrigation. Keep that 
in their own hands was his constant prayer. He was instrumental in having 
district laws passed, and in trying to form districts, but to his sorrow he found 
what Lycurgus found, that mankind were not built that way, and all California 
today is praying to great combinations of capital to appropriate the water—their 
water—bring it to them and take all they make, except a bare living !—Colusa, 


Cal., Sun. 

I give the above clippings from the Colusa paper simply to show 
how much intellectual rubbish a country editor can stuff into one col- 
umn of his paper, and still escape being incarcerated in a home for the 
feeble-minded. 

First, he indicates that he has read something about Pierpont 
Morgan and his buying up the United States during the last few weeks, 
and the next moment he forgets all about the time it took Ponty to buy 
out Carnegie by saying that the “law of evolution requires a thousand 
years to turn the wheel of social progress.” 

My position is simple enough for even a Colusa man to under- 
stand. I say if Ponty can and does do a thing like taking over the 
steel mills and the railroads of this nation within a few weeks, that 
the people can, and in fact must, take it away from him in an equally 
short space of time. It took millions of years to evolve conditions that 
made a Pierpont Morgan a possibility, but when once made, it doesn’t 
take any million of years to gather him and his belongings in. 

Colusa says that Lycurgus missed it in trying to build civilization 
on the Socialistic plan, and how far he missed it, Pierpont Morgan 
can tell. Asa matter of fact, Pierpont is just the fellow who is telling 
us by the best of lessons, namely, a practical illustration, how simple 
it is to run this nation upon the Socialistic plan. If Uncle Ponty can 
own it and run it for his own benefit, why can’t Uncle Sam do the 
same ? 

Colusa is groaning because the people did not hang on to the own- 
ership of the great utilities in the past, and he is now scared to death 
lest they will let go of their water rights in the future. The way to 
remedy a mistake is not to sit down on an editorial stool and weep. Let 
Colusa read THe CHALLENGE and find out what to do to rectify it. 
Let him get in and use a blotting pad and some ink; they beat a hand- 
kerchief and tears out of sight. 

BSS 


Inasmuch as we go to press several days ahead of date of 
paper, there is no report of the debate of last Thursday, the oth inst. 
in Los Angeles between myself and Professor Ferguson. A full 
account will appear in next week’s number. 
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THE GULLIBLE MR. HEARST 


There is nothing more stupid and, of course, more unproductive than the 
miscalled Socialism which advocates a division of property, equality of reward 
and so on. 

Of course, some day we shall all have all that we need and we shall be 
too civilized to want anything more. But so long as our efforts are based on 
personal ambition and greed, to talk of equal rewards is nonsense, and to bring 
about equal rewards would be most harmful to the world. But real Socialism, 
that great intelligent movement which aims to improve social conditions and 
to wipe out unjust discrimination in laws, opportunities and privileges, is a great 
and eternal power. It has existed on the earth for hundreds of centuries. You 
may read in the strange writings of the old Egyptians protests of workmen 
against their harsh treatment, and you may learn in those quaint angular hiero- 
glyphics that those men had leaders demanding social improvement. Those 
hieroglyphic records are records of Socialism. 

When Louis XI. destroyed the power of the nobles and enforced com- 
munity of weights, measures and money throughout France he acted as a 
Socialist. Cromwell’s movement was Socialism with religion for a basis and 
moral courage for motive power. The American Revolution was Socialism pure 
and simple. It was denounced as such by every “respectable element” in the 
country. The great leaders of the Revolution were Socialists and the throwing 
overboard of the tea was “militant Socialism” with a vengeance. It was a 
Sociahistic movement that elected Sam Jones mayor of Toledo a few days ago. 
It was a Socialistic movement that elected Tom Johnson mayor of Cleveland. 
The greatest political party in Germany is the Socialist party. Although its 
members are poor men, their enthusiasm makes up for their poverty, and the 
fund which they raise annually in their political campaign vastly exceeds any 
other in the empire. Nine-tenths of all recent legislation in Europe is So- 
cialistic. 

The legislation in Ireland, which deprives the landlord practically of all his 
“rights,” transferring them to the tenant, is absolute Socialism, and of a most 
admirable kind. 

No thinking man can afford to ignore the great social movements of the 
world which are constantly gaining in force. No man, of course, save the stupid 
creature who lives for his own full stomach, is satisfied with the actual social 
conditions. Everybody hopes for a change—for a constant series of changes, 
and without violence. To judge fairly of all present political movements you 
must understand the forces of Socialism and consider them free from the usual 
stupid bias and ignorant misapprehension. For the information of our readers 
we have tried,and will try in the editorial columns of the Journal occasionally 
to review as intelligently as we can, and without any prejudice, the various move- 
ments of the world that come appropriately under the heading of Socialism. 


The above is from the New York Journal and I have no doubt 
but that Mr. Hearst thinks his young man has written a very fine 
up-to-date broad minded article upon Socialism. Well, so it is, 
considering its place, but it simply goes to corroborate that article 
of mine some time ago that appeared in THE CHALLENGE, saying 
that 1f Mr. Hearst wished to get the real thing in Socialism he 
must come to me or some other well known revolutionary Socialist: 

His editorial above on Socialism would be swallowed by many 
Fabian Socialists or other half-breeds as a most admirable exposi- 
tion of modern Socialism. To me it is rubbish; it is Utopian So- 
cialism. ‘There is only one kind of Socialism in any true sense 
just as there is only one kind of truth. It is the Socialism that is 
followed by the recognized Socialists all the world over. ‘The So- 
cialism that inspires the political Socialist movement of Europe and 
America is not Utopian Socialism, it is scientific Socialism. Per- 
haps Mr. Hearst don’t know the difference, and in fact I am sure 
he don’t. Moreover, I doubt if he will understand the difference 
after I proceed to explain it as I now propose to do. 

Modern scientific Socialism is based upon the materialist con- 
ception of historical movements. We scientific Socialists say that 
certain political movements must follow certain industrial move- 
ments and we say that certain industrial movements must follow 
certain other industrial movements. For instance, we say that com- 
petition must cause over-production. That over-production must 
cause trusts, that trusts must cause unemployed men, that unem- 
ployment must cause hunger, that hunger must cause men to make a 
change, and that finally the only possible change is Socialism. Now 
aman may suffer any amount of humiliation and still live, but hun- 
ger is the “real thing,” and when he ‘“‘goes up against that’? he must 
lie down. 

It was humiliation that urged our forefathers to rebel against 
[England and to set up the republic of the United States, and they 
were no more engaged in a Socialistic movement than are the Fili- 
pinos to-day engaged in a Socialistic movement when they resist 
McKinley and Co. There was no economic necessity for King 
George to make conditions so distateful that the colonists should 
rebel. It was simply because he was a jackass that he laid on the 
tax on tea. When the people finally rebel against King Rocke- 
feller it will not be because they don’t like him or because they will 
not admit that he is doing the best he can, but it will simply be 
hecause “his best” will not feed them. Rockefeller will simply be 
unable to give them a job and they will be forced to take away 
his machinery and use it to feed themselves from pure necessity. 
Now, this fundamental necessity for Socialism, is what The Journal 
will never understand. It looks upon Socialism as a revolt against 
bad men, for it compares it to previous revolts against bad rulers 


beginning from the time of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Socialism 
is nothing of the sort. It is a revolt against a bad system. ‘The 
scientific Socialist may at times hold up the harshness of a Frick 
or a Carnegie to view, but he does so with a laugh in his sleeve 
because he thinks there are many fools who will never be able to 
see that a system is bad unless they picture it in connection with a 
“monster with a steely heart,’ as Mr. Debs would say. 

The Journal says very wisely that the recent legislation in Ire- 
land transferring the rights of the landlord to the tenant 1s Social- 
ism absolutely. Rats! It is absolutely the reverse. The Socialists say 
that land is the first essential of man. ‘That modern industrial life 
is necessarily crowding more and more people into the cities. That 
this tendency cannot be resisted. That with the application of ma- 
chinery to land there is much less need of the percentage of popula- 
tion working upon it than formerly obtained. 

Socialists look to a future in which the per cent of people re- 
quired to work the land to feed the nation will be comparatively 
unimportant. However, the land itself will be just as important 
as ever. Now, with such a future in view, is it not plain that no 
one but a fool would advocate letting the few people who work the 
land own it and be in position to hold up the rest of the nation for 
anything they might demand for the food which they produce with 
it? Does Mr. Hearst think that the people of New York City should 
give up the control and ownership of their water supply to the farm- 
ers who happen to live where the water derives its source? If not 
then, why should the farmers control the food supply any more than 
the water supply? 

The land must be under control by the nation and worked for 
the benefit of the people as a whole. ‘This is absolute Socialism. 
The idea that the tenants or the workers on the land should con- 
trol what they produce is as absurd as to say that the engineer of 
a locomotive should own the engine and run it when he pleased 
without reference to the wishes of the community who wished to 
travel. 

However, I won’t go any further into showing up the ignor- 
ance of the young man who has imposed upon the gullible Mr: 
Hearst the “gold brick” editorial above. My boring into the brass 
into one or two spots should convince him that he has been swindled. 
I say again if he wants the right stuff, let him ask me to write for 


him. 
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WHY I DON’T SWEAR AT MR. BRYAN 


The million-dollar salary voted to Mr. Schwab by the steel trust caused 
numerous Republican editors to write enthusiastic articles on the opportunities 
offered to young men by the great corporations. The subject has now been 
taken up by debating societies and the schoolboys are investigating the matter 
for themselves. That Mr. Schwah’s rise to fame and fortune has been rapid 
there is no doubt, neither is there any doubt that his present position is attractive 
to many, but the very fact that his case has attracted so much attention is con- 
clusive proof that it is extraordinary. He has won the capital prize in the 
industrial lottery, but where a system of monopoly offers such an opportunity to 
one man it closes the door of opportunity to thousands of others equally able and 
deserving. 

When all the great industries are controlled by trusts, there will be a few 
big salaried officials and the remainder of the employes will be condemned to 
perpetual clerkships with no possibility of independence in the business world. 

If the present tendency toward consolidation becomes permanent it is only 
a question of time when the principal positions in the corporations will go to 
relatives and favorites, and descend from generation to generation. Competi- 
tion puts a premium on brains; monopoly puts a premium on blood. 

Young men, and old men for that matter, will find that industrial inde- 
pendence will give a sufficient opportunity to a large number of people, while 
the trusts will give an unusual opportunity to a small number of people—The 
Commoner. 


Well, Mr. Bryan, I wish you would tell me hdw many centuries 
it is going to take to make you see that the ‘‘tendency to consolida- 
tion is permanent.” 

However, let us assume that you admit for the sake of argu- 
ment that it is permanent. What would you propose to do about it? 
Would you say that free trade or free coinage of silver would “bust 
trusts?’ ‘That’s the only song you sing that I can hear. I always 
feel strongly tempted to use very bad language about your evasion 
of the trust question, and the only reason I restrain myself is that 
T don’t want to have you say that you refuse to debate with a 
fellow who is “no gentleman.” 

en 


AA REVOLUTIONIST IN PARLAIMENT 


Here is Kier Hardie’s motion that is soon to be voted upon in 


the British House of Commons of which he is a member: 

Mr. Keir Hardie has given notice of the following motion: “That, con- 
sidering the increasing burden which the private ownership of land and capital 
is imposing upon the industrious and useful classes of the community, the 
poverty and destitution and general moral and physical deterioration resulting 
from a competitive system of wealth production, which aims primarily at profit- 
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making, the alarming growth of trusts and syndicates, able by reason of their 
great wealth to influence governments and plunge peaceful nations into war to 
serve their interests, this House is of opinion that such a condition of affairs 
constitutes a menace to the well-being of the realm, and calls for legislation 
designed to remedy the same by inaugurating a Socialist commonwealth, 
founded upon the common ownership of land and capital, production for use, 
and not for profit, and equality of opportunity for every citizen.” 


It is unnecessary to say that the motion will not be carried. In 
fact, it is doubtful if a single member other than John Burns will 
support it, but it will serve its purpose of advertising Socialism 
all the same. Some day it will go through with a rush and very 
probably many men will vote for it who ‘to-day think its proposal 
sheer lunacy. It’s a pity that there 1s no Socialist in Congress to 
make a similar motion. However, it will not be long before there 
will be, if the Socialist vote continues increasing in the future as 
it has in the last few years. 

Bes Ng es ok 


Socialism Inevitable 


LUCIEN SANIAL 


OCIALISM is not a theory. It is a living force, evolved 
by the class struggle from the development of economic 
conditions and irresistibly increasing with that develop- 
ment, says the author in the New York Journal. 

Philosophers may philosophize, poets may poetize;, 
theologians may anathematize, but for the very reason 
that capitalists capitalize, socialism will socialize. 

Nor are the philosophers, the poets and other “in- 
tellectuels,” seriously threatened by Socialism with the 
loss of their “individuality,” if they have any. ‘True, 
the thing thus named may then be so defined and under- 

stood that it will no longer be possible for logomachists to con- 
nect it genetically with “individualism.” ‘The standard of it in an 
educated community may even be raised so high that not a few of 
those who to-day shine as stars in the intelectual firmament will 
have to do a little more thinking of the right kind or a little less 
talking of the foolish sort. 

Of course Socialism will put an end to that kind of individuality 
which consists in monopolizing the means of production. By this 
very act, purely economic in its character, but pregnant with such 
ethical consequences of the highest import, it will immensely broad- 
en the field of all true kinds of individuality. Such ethical results 
are already flowing from the mere progress of Socialist sentiment, 
and this phenomenon of powerful individualities brought forth and 
strengthened by modern Socialism may be observed all over Europe. 

To refuse to see the inevitable or to fight it away when it is 
seen coming is not the act of sensible men. Socialism, I say, is 
inevitable and it is coming. 

Every step that the capitalists are of necessity driven to take 
is of necessity also hastening its advent. 

The law of capitalistic development is to-day as well known 
as the law of gravitation. Step by step competition leads to con- 
centration. With the progress of invention, with the gradual trans- 
formation of the simple tool into machines more and more powerful 
and costly, the independent artisan is first supplanted by the small 
firm; the small firm is then superseded by the corporation, and the 
corporation by the trust. Evidence is not wanting that by the same 
law the trusts of each industry must some day be absorbed by a 
trust of trusts, or king trust. And as government, at any given time 
and in any given country, is a mere agency for the forcible main- 
tenance and full development of the economic system prevailing 
at that time and in that country, King Trust will say, like the Grand 
Monarch: “L/’etat, c’est moi.’ (1 am the State.) 

Let us suppose—as we may safely do—that this last stage is 
reached. A condition of affairs is established that might be termed 
“capitalistic Socialism” productive of the highest possible despot- 
ism), in opposition to genuine Socialism (productive of the highest 
possible freedom). The whole enginery of production and dis- 
tribution is jointly owned by capitalists in proportion to the amount 
of unpaid labor crystallized into wealth which they have respectively 
been able to appropriate during the previous period of “capitalistic 
anarchy.” 

All conflict between them is at an end. The middle class, from 
which the plutocracy emerged, has been annihilated by its own off- 
spring. On one side stands the capitalist class, mighty in wealth, 


small in numbers, on the other side the great wage-earning class, 


mighty in number, economically impotent. 


wot the manual worker alone, but the “man of brain’— 
from the technical director to the inventor—is a stipendiary, whose 
value as a value-producing labor power is arbitrarily determined by 
King ‘Trust, and whose only stimulus to activity is the whip of want. 

But long before this stage is reached capitalism appears in its 
true light, with all its baleful tendencies and inherent contradictions. 

The function of the capitalist in society, formerly implying in 
the public mind a work of direction and certain qualities of thrift 
and foresight socially beneficial, is now seen to be the clipping of 
coupons, the waste of wealth and the corruption of government. 
His “saving,” his “industry,” his “wages of superintendence,’ when 
they are still trotted out by his Manchesterian mouthpieces, are 
looked upon by sensible persons as metaphorical travesties, all the 
superintendence, all the exertion and all the saving being done by 
other men. And while it remains true, or becomes every day truer, 
that under our present economic arrangements no one can work and 
save for a capitalist without his permission, it becomes also every 
day plainer that the capitalist has no more part in the creation of 
capital than the potato bug in the raising of a crop of potatoes. 

In a word, some of the people have ceased standing on their 
heads and seeing things inverted. And from that moment the 
class struggle gradually takes another course. The demand of the 
laboring class is less and less for an increase of wages, which it 
cannet get, or against a reduction which it cannot prevent, but 
more and more for all its rights as wealth producer. The ground 
of battle is shifted from the economic field, where that class is 
impotent, to the political field, where it can be sovereign. The issue, 
there, is direct between capitalism and Socialism :—‘Shall the 
trusts own the people, or shall the people, in their corporate capacity, 
own the means of production?” 

And upon this single plain issue, identical throughout the civ- 
ilized world, Socialism is marching with giant’s strides to the con- 
quest of the public powers. Who can stop it? In Germany it ran 
over Bismarck, whose iron hand for twelve years tried to choke it. 
In France, since 1893, it broke down a president and three cabinets. 
In Belgium it is already backed by a majority of the voters, and will 
soon have a majority of the votes, notwithstanding the “plural suf- 
frage” feature of the constitution, which gives two, three and even 
four votes to men of property. In Austria, as in Belgium, it gained 
the franchise for the workingmen. In America, where its activity 
is of most recent date, the rate of its progress is even more rapid 
than in any other country. Since 1892, when it first entered 
the national field, its vote has more than quadrupled. 

Viewed as an international factor, Socialism is the only force 
to-day that preserves the peace of Europe, and it may soon be the 
only force capable of preventing a stupendous war betweén the 
British and American “empires” for absolute control of the mar- 
kets of the world. 

Aye, Socialism is coming, and no one needs to fear it who, under- 
standing it, truly longs for peace and freedom. 
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University of Chicago, April 28, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 


Dear Sir: Enclosed please find check for one 
dollar and twenty-five cents for five postals. Was 
that the offer? At last we have a decent Socialist 
paper. Yours cordially, CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 


* OK OK 


Santa Fe, N. M., April 10, roor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I beg to thank you for copy of THe 
CHALLENGE. It is just what I want. I enclose fifty 
cents for one year’s subscription. 

Yours truly, Jutta A. Catron. 
* Kk Ok 


Los Angeles, Cal., 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 

I wish to express how well pleased I am with 
your paper. It is a good educator and is to the 
point, and is destined to have a universal circulation. 
Will help it along. Yours, C. C. ReyNo.ps. 

a ae 


Soldiers’ Home, Los Angeles Co., Cal., 
April 25, Igor. 


March 20, 1gor. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Your editorial on the trust problem 
is the ablest article I have seen on that subject. It 
is short but right to the point. Most truly yours, 

R. E. La Ferra. 
* * * 


Sheridan, Wyo., April 8, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Esq. :— 

Dear Sir and Bro.: I have received a few copies 
of THe CHALLENGE and am pleased with its appear- 
ance and ring. It promises to be a power in extend- 
ing the gospel of Socialism. May it meet with un- 
bounded success. Sincerely yours, 

Jno. MacNarr. 
* OK Ox 


Bessemer, Ala., April 10, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade:—THE CHALLENGE is the stuff. If 
you will send me five postal cards I will sell them 
and remit. Also if you will send me a lot of your 
large posters challenging Bryan, I will post them. 
We vote here on May 6th on a proposition for the 
city to build an electric light plant. 

Z. T. ALLBRIGHT. 
M2 Sw Es 
Fitchburg, Mass, April 12, 1901. 

Mr. H. T. Estabrook of Fitchburg, Mass., sends 
greeting to H. G. Wilshire for the good work he is 
doing, and encloses mail order for $1.25 for a year’s 
subscription to THe CHALLENGE, and four postal 
cards; this, I understand, is the price. I have seen 
only one or two copies at a distance and I want them 
nearer home, as soon as possible. Yours truly, 

H. T. Estasroox. 
kK Ok Ok 


Santa Ana, Cal., 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Editor THe CHatience, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir: We shall be pleased to combine with 
Vue CHatrence. I will do all I can to increase 
your subscription list. THe CHALLENGE certainly 
deserves encouragement. I endorse everything I 
have seen in it so far. Very sincerely, 
R. H. Norton, 
Editor and Proprietor The Standard. 
* Ok Ox 
WV OTK Paws, 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire :— 
Comrade: Received my first copy of Tur CHAL- 
LENGE last Thursday and think it is fine. Please 


April 17, 19or. 


April 14, 1901. 


The Challenge 


send me twenty postals and I will forward money 
as soon as sold, which I hope to do in at least two 
weeks. With best wishes to your paper I remain 
yours for Socialism, H. M. Grass. 
Business Agent, Local York S. D. P. 
*k Ok Ox 


Johnstown, N. Y., April 12, rgotr. 
Dear Sir and Comrade: Enclosed you will find 
75 cents in stamps for three six months’ subscrip- 
ers. I am very sorry that I could not send more, 
but will do the best I can. Comrades around here 
are very well pleased with THe CHALLENGE, and I 
hope we get more after a little while. Yours for 

Socialism, Gro. SCHNIPP. 

* Ok OK 


Seattle, Wash., April 4, 1gor... 
THE CHALLENGE :— 

Comrades: Will you kindly insert the following 
in your columns in exchange? 

The Socialist, an Illustrated Weekly; Aggressive, 
Scientific; Unlike any other. Fifty cents a year; 10 
weeks, ten cents. 114 Virginia St., Seattle, Wash. 

For 10 Socialist addresses will send you this paper 


for 10 weeks. Fraternally, 
Hartiz W. Titus, Bus. Agt. 
* OK Ok 


168 Clinton st., New York, April 9, 1901. 
Dear Sir: I enclose a check for five subscribers. 
I am very sorry that I cannot do more for THE 
CHALLENGE at present, owing to the examinations 
which are now approaching. However, I hope to do 
more for you in the future, for a paper like THE 
CHALLENGE deserves the support of every intelligent 
man. It is very taking even with men who never 
read any liberal paper. Yours truly, 
IsraEv I. BERNSTEIN. 


New York, April 4, 1901. 

My Dear Comrade:—Your paper is certainly the 
best thing in sight. 

The notice given you in the April number of Bel- 
lamy Review, will be followed by another in May. 
I believe you are one of the men this country has 
been waiting for, and I’m doing all I can to advertise 
you in the East. 

I am delighted to see you come to the front. Long 
life to vou; but for God’s sake do not start a co-op- 
erative colony. Yours heartily, Herbert N. Casson. 

* OK Ox 


5 Pacific Ave., Alameda, Cal., April 18, 1901. 
Dear Comrade: I read every number and almost 
every word in THE CHALLENGE, and I will say your 
plea is unmistakably a winner. I delight in your 
standing challenge to Bryan. There is nothing nec- 
essarily of the peacock about it. You, dear com- 
rade, have taken up the gauntlet, as it were, for the 
down-trodden of the earth. I my self am something 
of a “terrifier.” 
As soon as I read my copy of THE CHALLENGE I 
hand it to railroad men and others. 
Kindly yours, Wo. H. Harter. 


Eden, Okla., April 13, 1901. 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find seven yearly 
subs. The samples of March 15th were the getters 
of these subs. Now The Debate is attracting wide 
comment in Oklahoma and the increase of the prize 
is causing much worry to Democrats. They fear 
their leader is falling. 

Everybody thinks your paper is the best one pub- 
lished of its kind. I think your paper will take a 
boom in Oklahoma when it is known. Yours for 
the greatest cause on earth—the success of So- 
cialism, Cuas. M. Evans. 

Louisville, Ky., April 17th, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: I see in last issue of THE CHAL- 
LENGE where you offer to send 20 postals on credit 
and remit for same when you sell them. Please send 
me 20 and I will remit $1.00 as I sell four, instead 
of waiting until the full amount is sold. 


I am a worker for the Appeal to Reason, also sec- 
retary of the Southern Socialist, and think I could 
get several subscribers for your paper. 

Fraternally, Jas. L. STark. 

1242 13th St. 

* *K 


To H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 636 S. Broadway, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Boston, Mass., April 5, 1901. 

Sir: I am directed to return to you the thanks 

of the City of Boston for your courteous gift, noted 

within, which has been received, accepted and placed 

in the Public Library. Very respectfully, your obedi- 

James L. WHITNEY, 

Librarian. 


ent servant, 


* * 


WE Instock, Lupin & Co., 
400, 402, 404, 408, 410, 412 K. STREET. 
New York Office, San Francisco Office, 

274 Church St. 523 Market St. 

Sacramento, Cal., April 15, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., 
Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find one dollar in postage 
stamps, for which please send for one year copy of 
your paper to Mr. Samuel Frankenheimer, Stockton, 
Cal., and also to 

Yours truly, 
* * * 


Reading, Pa., April 8, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find $3.00 and list of 12 subs 
to Tae CHALLENGE. I showed sample copy of your 
paper to my friends and had no trouble whatever 
in getting them to subscribe. If you will send me 
10 postals I think I can dispose of them yet. The 
paper is a clean, wide-awake and enterprising one, 
and no Socialist need be ashamed to show it to his 
friends. Yours truly, E. H. WacNer. 

*x* *K * 


Escondido, Cal., Apr. 15, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles :— 

Dear Comrade: I think Tue CiuALvence hits the 
nail squarely on the head when it says “Let the na- 
tion own the Trusts.” There could not be a better 
motto for Socialism than that, and it should be made 
the battle cry until victory is ours. If you could send 
me a few sample copies of THe CHALLENGE I could 
put them where they would do some good, for I 
think it would be read by some of the “hard shells” 
when it would be impossible to get any other Socialist 
paper in their hands. Lorenzo SLocum. 


H. WEINSTOCK. 


* *K Xx 


Concord House, 41 Fauthill Ter., 
Aberdeen, April 2, 1901. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire: Your paper is sublime in its 
audacious faith. You do well to dare, for certainly 
no seer had ever surer ground of prophecy than 
you have. You touch the cancerous spot vitally. 
The same sort of monopoly which you challenge on 
your side of the Atlantic goes on apace on this, and 
all our annexations, while they hide it for the pres- 


ent, only strengthen the evil mastery. Certainly 
Mammon has completely infatuated us! Yours 
truly, Rey. ALEX. WEBSTER. 
* Ok Ox 
Milwaukee, Wis., April 21, rgor. 
Dear Mr. Wilshire :— 


Tuer CHALLENGE is a welcome guest in our family 
and I wait for it every week. I will do the best 
I can to bring it in circulation among my neigh- 
bors. We are all very poor devils, but we think we 
can do something for your paper in the future. 

You will find enclosed fifty cents in postage 
stamps for one year’s subscription of THE CHAL- 
LENGE. I wish you much success in the future for 
your paper. I am satisfied with the price of it—fifty 
cents a year—but I cannot see how you are satisfied. 

Yours truly, RupotpH LOESCHMANN. 


* K * 
Let the Nation own the Trusts. 


4 Boston, April 16, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed please find a money 
order for $1.50 for six yearly subscriptions. I will 
gladly receive from you on credit five CHALLENGE 
cards; that will accommodate the subscribers better, 
as otherwise I have to wait for five subscriptions be- 
fore I can send it. I give my commission to the 
subscriber, allowing him to give me another name 
for the 50 cents he pays. 

Some comrade told me my letter was printed in 
Tue Cuartence. As I missed it, would you be kind 
enough to send me a copy of that particular number 
and oblige yours for the cause, 

D. M. Konixow. 
Los Angeles, Cal., May 1, 1901. 
Tue CHALLENGE steadily wins its 
way. It pleases me more and more. It is kind and 
courteous ,while straightforward and clear. It ap- 
peals successfully to the thoughtful man of business 
and to the wage-earner, and does not offend the man 
of the church. Out of his own mouth the capitalist 
is convinced that we are getting ready to do without 
him. You make the men of the trusts argue for you. 
And the enemy becomes your friend. 

You are making the doubters to believe in you. 
I believe THE CHALLENGE is well worth to our cause 
—the cause of all humanity—whatever price is 
needed to sustain it, be it one dollar a year or more. 

Faithfully yours, R. M. WesstTEr. 
* * x 


Dear Wilshire: 


Denver, Col. 

It has been asked: How can the people acquire 
a trust? The same way that governments acquire 
a trust or monopoly in the mail service. 

1. Elect a president and congress, which will give 
to the movement the army, navy and treasury. 

2. By amendment to the constitution enable the 
government, through its enlarged cabinets, to engage 
in production and distribution at cost. 

3. Pass laws making it unlawful to compete with 
the government in production in which it is estab- 
lished, after a certain reasonable time, stated in pub- 
lic proclamation. The exclusive right to do any- 
thing forces the surrender of the tools. 

- C. M. Davis. 
* KOK 


75 Clyde Street, Bridgeton, 
Glasgow, Scotland, April 3, 1gor. 
Dear Comrade: Would you have the goodness to 
fayor me with a specimen copy of THE CHALLENGE, 
of which I have heard so much of late. You will 
doubtless be astonished that the fame of your pub- 
lication has reached “Dear Old Scotland.” The suc- 
cess of your little effort is another illustration of the 
truth of that beautiful quotation: 
“Tho’ the mills of God grind slowly, 
They grind exceeding small.” 
Therefore, have courage. The right must thrive 
in the end, for 
“Tho’ the cause of Evil prosper, 
Yet ’tis Truth alone is strong.” 
Yours in the cause, ANDREW Scott GIBSON. 


* OK Ox 


St. Elmo Station, 
(near Chattanooga), Tenn., April 15, rgor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 
Dear Sir and Comrade: THE CHALLENGE is com- 
ing to hand regularly and gives me much pleasure. 
Tt is the best and finest newspaper that I ever saw, 
and I have traveled in all four quarters of the globe. 
Besides its magnificent appearance, its contents are 
simply grand, endeavoring, as it does, to emanci- 
pate down-trodden humanity from the senseless and 
destructive struggle of competition, and leading it 
toward peace, love, justice and happiness. 
May your noble efforts be crowned with success, 
is the ardent wish of your admirer and supporter, 
C. T. Mayer. 
201 Lynnwood Ave., St. Elmo, Tenn. 
P. S—Enclosed find another list of probable sub- 
scribers. 


The Challenge 


Comrade Wilshire: 

“Progress, progress, all things cry.” 

Now, in addition, and as an accompaniment, per- 
haps, to your slogan or battle cry, I would like to 
suggest that you put the following, right under “Let 
the Nation Own the Trusts,” these words: 

“Let the nation be the paymaster.” 

If the nation reserves the right to inflict terrible 
pain and suffering upon its citizens, it should also 
reserve the right to reward all, from the highest to 
the most humble, and then capitalism will be our 
servant instead of our master. Shall we ever gain 
the mastery? Very fraternally yours, 

A Socratist. 


* OK OK 


Nashville, Tenn., April 19, 1901. 

Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: Through the kindness 
of Dr. Enloe, of this city, I received a copy of your 
paper, and I, with some others, have subscribed. 
1 hereby send you a list of probable subscribers and 
I will get some of them surely if you Jet me send 
five subs for $1.25. I hope you can keep that price 
up for a while, at least, to get it good and well 
started. I give you names of business men, law- 
yers, mechanics and all classes of people, and think 
you will get a good sized subscription list out of 
this city. Just keep it up as you have started; 
hammer away on Bryan, for he needs it badly. We 
have a local here, but a small and poor one at that; 
but will keep it going. As soon as the weather per- 
mits I will speak on the streets again, as I did last 
fall, when we got 105 votes, or more for the first time 
our ticket was up. Will get a good many more the 
next time. Your paper is good, better than most in 
appearance, typographically and otherwise, and the 
stuff is excellent. Yours fraternally, 

F. X. WALDHARST. 

P. S.—If you wish, send me a few samples and I 

will distribute them and get up subscriptions for you. 
* OK OK 


H. G. Wilshire, Editor THe CHALLENGE :— 

Dear Sir: I have received sample copies of your 
publication, and after reading same IJ desire to say 
that I am with you up to the handle. TI like the 
idea of your challenge to Bryan, and also the terms 
of your editorial on that topic in your issue of 
March 13. I enjoyed the trimming you gave to 
Prof. Ely, and the many other good things you serve 
as “side dishes.” Of course, Bryan cannot afford 
to notice your challenge—or thinks that he can 
not afford to do so. He poses, perhaps, as a poli- 
tician with an interesting past, and a possible fu- 
ture. At any rate, Bryan does not dare (as you 
and I may do) to get too far ahead of the procession. 
I voted for Bryan twice, under the impression that 
he represented all the Socialism (not very much, it 
is true) that the world was ready for at that time, 
and the result each time seemed to indicate that 
Bryan was too far ahead of the procession already, 
and that the country was not ready even for so 
much( or so little) of Socialism as Bryan repre- 
sented. While you and I and a few millions of 
others may be ready to accept the entire Socialistic 
schedule, yet it is a sad fact that the masses are 
not yet ready for Socialism. When they do get 
ripe there will be a rich harvest. In the meantime 
nature’s slow processes are in operation, night and 
day, and Socialism is coming, not by leaps and 
bounds, but by steps and inches. I believed that the 
election of Bryan would be a step towards Social- 
ism; therefore I voted for him. I can see now 
that his attitude toward the trusts would have de- 
layed Socialism, because the economic principle be- 
hind the trusts 7s practical Socialism. Mark Hanna 
and McKinley in fostering the trusts have builded 
better than they knew, and will be “hoist with their 
own petard.” But you and I, Brother Wilshire, 
must not be too severe upon the “voting’ sovereigns 
of America.” In my own case, at least, my evolu- 
tion has not been very rapid, and yet it has not been 
so slow, either, when I come to think of it. I voted 
for that stuffed prophet—Grover Cleveland—three 
times (may the good Lord forgive me for it) and 
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did not begin to get my eyes open until Grover 
was well along in his second term. Since then | 
have been through the mill of the Gods, being 
pinched rather hard in the panic of 1893-4-5-6-7-8. 
Went south in ’98 as a colony pioneer. In ’99 our 
little band of struggling co-operators, hearing of 
the alleged persecutions of the Ruskin colony in 
Tennessee, we were foolish enough to invite them 
to share our lot (such as it was), and they were sen- 
sible enough to accept our invitation. Here I re- 
ceived another rude shock, for I soon discovered 
that these notorious malcontents, who posed as an 
institution organized to give the world an ‘object 
lesson in practical Socialism, did not know any 
more about real Socialism than Grover Cleveland 
did. After five months of educational torture, dur- 
ing which I got the object lessons all right, I finally 
managed to borrow enough money to get away from 
“dear old Ruskin,’ and got back to civilization 
again, with a clearer insight to the present inevitable 
Socialistic trend of Bro. McKinley’s so-called. im- 
perialistic reign. Since I left the Ruskin colony the 
membership has disintegrated and gradually redis- 
tributed itself back to its original clements, from 
Maine to California, and now the little remnant that 
is left is engaged in picking the bones of the ,ema- 
ciated skeleton. “Requiescat in pace;” “Let the 
dead and the beautiful rest.” Having been through 
the colony mill, I am now ready for such lessons as 
I can pick in the daily battle ground, and I feel 
more cheerful, thank you, than ever before, and, 
like Herbert N. Casson, who also swallowed a bitter 
dose of Ruskin colony medicine, I am now satisfied 
that “the true mission of Socialism is to permeate, 
not segregate.” That the Socialist should try to 
practice brotherhood on the battle-field without run- 
ning off to the woods to do it; “that he should stay 
with the crowd, teach them what he knows, and 
learn more.” Having seen a few copies of your 
paper, I feel that I cannot afford to do without it. 
So I enclose herewith a year’s subscription. As I 
am a subscriber to Bryan’s Commoner, I want to 
keep track of the one-sided duel that is going on be- 
tween you and Billy Bryan. I rather sympathize 
with you in this contest, because I know that it ts a 
tough proposition to have a non-combatant as an 
antagonist. Bryan ought to know that the public 
is entitled to some consideration in this matter. He 
ought to come out of his shell, and let us have a 
run for our money. Yours Fraternally, 
Gro. E. Britrain. 
Dayton, O., April 12, 1gor. 
* *K Xx 


Tue CHALLENGE is, in my judgment, one of the 
most valuable publications of the present day. «It 
enlightens the economic student, and, though not 
formally, as a logical sequence, bids the religious 
man beware of gross inconsistency. To the former 
it points out the source of all social disturbance, 
and the remedy therefor; to the latter it reveals 
the impossibility of professing to practice the higher 
Christian virtues, while disregarding common hon- 
esty; to teach the obligation of universal brother- 
hood, enjoined by Christ, and connive at the inter- 
necine warfare between man and man, which is in- 
volved in the competitive system.—The Rev. Edward 


W. Meany. 
*x *K * 


Franklin, N. H., April 18, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: I cannot stop to praise your paper; 
I will let others do that. It is for the spreading of 
your paper which we all want and are working for, 
and it ought to be put everywhere, and no one need 
be ashamed to read it instead of his Bible. So please 
send me 20 postals. 

I might say, as you are offering a watch, that I 
can secure it; so please send watch, as I can get 
someone who can devote his spare time, there being, 
lots of young boys, who would be glad for the 
chance. Respectfully yours, Rost. WHALE. 

Franklin, N. H. ; 

*x* * 


Tue CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 
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Growth of Population in the XX Century 


O. P. Austin, in the April Forum, New York. Con- 
densed for Public Opinion. 


Will the United States have a population of 300,- 
ooofooo by the end of the Twentieth century? Let us 
apply present conditions of population in Europe to 
the area of the United States and see what they would 
indicate as to the power of supporting, in at least a 
fair degree of comfort, a population such as that pre- 
dicted for this country at the end of the present 
century. Taking the latest data of population and 
area as published in official and semi-official state- 
ments, and bringing these statements down to date 
by an application of the rate of increase in the latest 
years for which accurate percentages of growth can 
be obtained, it may be said that the present population 
of Europe (exclusive of Norway, Sweden and Rus- 
sia) is 269,226,000, and the area 1,328,088 square 
miles, giving an average density of population for 
the entire area under consideration of 202.7 per 
square mile, or eight times our present average per 
square mile. The area of the United States, exclus- 
ive of our island territory and Alaska, is about 3,- 
000,000 square miles; applying to this area the Eur- 
opean density of 202.7 per square mile, should give a 
population of 602,019,000, or double the 300,000,000 
promised for the end of the century. 

It is not assumed, in applying present conditions 
of population in Europe or certain parts of the 
United States to our entire area, that its present pro- 
ductivity or productive power under present con- 
ditions averages as high as that of Europe or of the 
more thoroughly developed parts of our own country. 
The mountain area of the United States is probably 
no greater proportionately than that of Europe; but 
the area now denominated “arid,” and looked upon as 
capable at present of sustaining a very limited pop- 
ulation only, may prove, when properly developed, 
much more valuable in this particular than is at 
present generally considered. It is a well-known fact 
that most of the lands termed “arid” prove extremely 
productive when supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of water; their producing power being even greater, 
in many instances, per unit of area than that of those 
parts now generally looked upon as our most fertile 
and ‘productive regions.- 

Another development which has just been begun, 
and which may be expected to prove of great bene- 
fit in increasing the productivity of a given area, is 
the application to manufacture, mining, and agricul- 
tural production of the great natural supply of power 
now. going to waste in the watercourses and along 
the ocean front of the country . 

But it is not alone in the application of advanced 
methods to the surface of our wonderful country 
that we may expect improved conditions and in- 
creased power of sustaining population. We have 
in the United States what may be not improperly 
termed a “two-story country.” No other part of the 
developed world has such valuable supplies beneath 
the surface. Our iron, our copper, our coal, our pe- 
troleum, our natural gas, our phosphates, to say noth- 
ing of our gold and silver and other minerals of high 
values, are already known as surpassing in nearly 
every case those of any other country. As the natural 
and mechanical sciences develop, wood will be more 
and more replaced by metals and minerals. Iron and 
steel now perform the duties which were formerly 
required of wood in the construction of buildings. 
bridges, ocean-going vessels, railway cars, and many 
other things, and thus are constantly reducing the 
proportion of our area which must be devoted to the 
production of timber; our enormous supply of coal, 
petroleum, and natural gas is constantly reducing the 
the demand for a retention of forest area for fuel 
purposes; and when electricity produced from nat- 
ural water-power shall be utilized for heat, the de- 
mand. will be still further reduced. 

Experience and the necessity which will come with 
increased population will also teach the Americans 
three important lessons which they have not yet 
learned: (1) The utilization of lands which are 
now unused; (2) the utilization of products which 
are now considered valueless; and, (3) the more 
economical utilization of the articles of daily require- 
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ment. But we shall not be required to produce with- 
in our own borders all the food supplies which a na- 
tion of 300,000,000 people will demand. Lying im- 
mediately south of us is a great undeveloped contin- 
ent, South America; and at no great distance, as 
distances are now measured, is another undeveloped 
continent, Africa. Immediately north of us is a great 
area, considerable portions of which will prove pro- 
ductive agriculturally; and the continent of Aus- 
tralia, equal in size to the United States, will also 
greatly increase its power of food production. Upon 
these great areas, which a century hence will be to 
the densely populated United States what we now 
are to densely populated Europe, our country may 
then draw for such portion of its food supply as is 
inconvenient to produce at home; and in exchange 
we may offer the manufactures and other require- 
ments of daily life which our unsurpassed and al- 
most unbounded natural facilities, coupled with 
American ingenuity, will enable our country to sup- 
ply more cheaply than any other part of the world. 


Press Censorship @ Despotism 

“Suppressed by Weyler,’ was the proud self-ad- 
vertisement which the Discuston, of Havana, long 
printed at the top of its first page. Last week this 
Cuban newspaper's office was seized and sealed by 
order of Gen. Wood until such time as the editor 
would humbly sign a statement declaring that his 
Good Friday pictorial attacks on Wood and McKin- 
ley were purely political, not personal. The incident 
is highly suggestive. In such impulsive outbursts 
imperialism reveals its real nature. Just as the 
true impesialistic answer to an American editor in 
Manila who criticized the government was swift 
deportation, so the proper imperialistic plan to turn 
away the laughter aroused by a political caricature 
is to shut up the establishment and imprison the 
editor. There is in this, of course, a characteristi- 
cally military intolerance of discussion and criti- 
cism—the same sort of thing that leads indignant 
young ofhcers in Paris or Madrid to go out and 
smash a newspaper office. The truth conveyed by 
the caricature, however, was only what has been as- 
serted by hundreds of newspapers in the United 
States—religious journals among them, like the Inde- 
pendent, the Watchman, the Standard—namely, that 
the terms now imposed upon the Cubans are in vio- 
lation of our pledge, and equivalent to a destruction 
of Cuban independence. Why not begin the seizing 
and suppressing at home? 

Gen. Wood appears quickly to have perceived his 
blunder in suppressing the Discusion, and on second 
thoughts allowed it to go on publishing as usual. 
But the next issue of the newspaper triumphantly 
bore at its head: “Suppressed by Weyler; Sus- 
pended by Wood.” Thus does the crafty editor 
convert the wrath of the governor-general into an 
advertisement. As for suppressing newspapers and 
imprisoning editors, that is an old story with the 
Spanish and Spanish-American press; and Gen. 
\Wood can devise no effective terrors in that line. 
Most Spanish-American editors of any age have be- 
come perfectly accustomed to doing their writing 
in jail, and don’t mind it in the least. In fact, the 
“responsible editor” of the Mexican and South 
American press laws simply means the man who 
goes to jail. He gets extra pay for it. So that it is 
not a little funny to find Gen. Wood thinking that 
the newspaper men who despised the words of 
Weyler will cower timidly before his own. Censor- 
ship and suppression of newspapers are familiar 
tricks of despotism. They are being played in Fin- 
land just at present with great success. But it takes 
a real autocrat to do it. An American made up to 
look like a fierce Russian, and essaying the role of 
a ferocious censor, will inspire, not alarm, but only 
a grin—The Nation. 

* kK x* 


“We believe that political problems are rapidly giy- 
ing place to the industrial problem, which is proving 
itself more and more to be the question of the hour.” 
—Canon H. S. Holland of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don. 
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THE PARABLE of THE WATER TANK 


EDWARD BELLAMY 


There was a certain very dry land, the people whereof were in sore need 
of water. And they did nothing but to seek after water from morning until 
night, and many perished because they could not find it. 

Howbeit, there were certain men in that land who were more crafty and 
diligent than the rest, and these had gathered stores of water where others could 
find none, and the name of these men was called capitalists. And it came to pass 
that the people of the land came unto the capitalists and prayed them that they 
would give them of the water they had gathered that they might drink, for their 
need was sore. But the capitalists answered them and said: 

“Go to, ye silly people; why should we give you of the water which we have 
gathered, for then we should become even as ye are, and perish with you? But 
behold what we will do unto you. Be ye our servants and ye shall have water.” 

And the people said, “Only give us to drink and we will be your servants, 
we and our children.” And it was so. 

Now, the capitalists were men of understanding, and wise in their genera- 
tion. They ordered the people who were their servants in bands with capitalists 
and officers, and some they put at the springs to dip, and others did they make 
to carry the water, and others did they cause to seek for new springs. And 
all the water was brought together in one place, and there did the capitalists 
make a great tank for to hold it, and the tank was called the Market, for it was 
there that the people, even the servants of the capitalists, came to get water. 
And the capitalists said unto the people: 

“For every bucket of water that ye bring to us, that we may pour it into the 
tank, which is the Market, behold! we will give you a penny, but for every 
bucket that we shall draw forth to give unto you that ye may drink of it, ye and 
your wives and your children, ye shall give to us two pennies, and the difference 
shall be our profit, seeing that if it were not for this profit we would not do this 
thing for you, but ye should all perish.” 

And it was good in the people’s eyes, for they were dull of understand- 
ing, and they diligently brought water unto the tank for many days, and for 
every bucket which they did bring the capitalists gave them every man a penny ; 
but for every bucket that the capitalists drew forth from the tank to give again 
unto the people, behold! the people rendered to the capitalists two pennies. 

And after many days the water tank, which was the Market, overflowed at 
the top, seeing that for every bucket the people poured in they received only 
so much as would buy again half of a bucket. And because of the excess that 
was left of every bucket, did the tank overflow, for the people were many, but 
the capitalists were few, and could drink no more than others. Therefore did 
the tank overflow. 

And when the capitalists saw that the water overflowed, they said to the 
people: “See ye not the tank, which is the Market, doth overflow? Sit ye 
down, therefore, and be patient, for ye shall bring us no more water till the 
tank be empty.” 


But when the people no more received the pennies of the capitalists for the 
water they brought, they could buy no more water from the capitalists, having 
naught wherewith to buy. And when the capitalists saw that they had no more 
profit because no man bought water of them, they were troubled. And they 
sent forth men in the highways, the by-ways, and the hedges, crying, “If any 
thirst let him come to the tank and buy water of us, for it doth overflow.” For 
they said among themselves, “Behold, the times are dull; we must advertise.” 

But the people answered, saying: “How can we buy unless ye hire us, 
for how else shall we have wherewithal to buy? Hire ye us, therefore, as 
before, and we will gladly buy water, for we thirst, and ye will have no need to 
advertise.” But the capitalists said to the people: “Shall we hire you to bring 
water when the tank, which is the Market, doth already overflow? Buy ye, 
therefore, first water, and when the tank is empty, through your buying, will we 
hire you again.” And so it was because the capitalists hired them no more to 
bring water that the people could not buy the water they had brought already, 
and because the people could not buy the water, they had brought already, the 
capitalists no more hired them to bring water. And the saying went abroad: 
Tite is \anentsis:? 

And the thirst of the people was great, for it was not now as it had been 
in the days of their fathers, when the land was open before them, for every one 
to seek water for himself, seeing that the capitalists had taken all the springs, 
and the wells, and the water wheels, and the vessels and the buckets, so that 
no man might come by water save from the tank, which was the Market. And 
the people murmured against the capitalists and said: “Behold, the tank run- 
neth over, and we die of thirst. Give us, therefore, of the water, that we perish 
not.” But the capitalists answered: “Not so. The water is ours. Ye shall 
not drink thereof unless ye buy it of us with pennies.” And they confirmed 
it with an oath, saying after their manner: “Business is business.” 

But the capitalists were disquieted that the people bought no more water, 
whereby they had no more any profits, and they spake one to another, saying: 
“Tt seemeth that our profits have stopped our profits, and by reason of the 
profits we have made, we can make no more profits. How is it that our profits 
are become unprofitable to us, and our gains do make us poor? Let us, there- 
fore, send for the soothsayers, that they may interpret this thing unto us,” and 
they sent for them. 


Now the soothsayers were men learned in dark sayings, who joined them- 
selves to the capitalists by reason of the water of the capitalists, that they might 
have thereof and live, they and their children. And they spake for the capital- 
ists unto the people, and did their embassies for them, seeing that the capitalists 
were not a folk quick of understanding, neither ready of speech. 

And the capitalists demanded of the soothsdyers that they should interpret 
this thing unto them, wherefore it was that the people bought no more water of 
them, although the tank was full. And centain of the soothsayers answered 
and said, “It is by reason of overproduction,” and some said, “It is glut,” but 
the signification of the two words is the same. And the others said, “Nay, but 
this thing is by reason of.the spots on the sun.” And yet others answered, say- 
ing, “It is neither by reason of glut or yet of spots on the sun that this evil hath 
come to pass, but because of lack of confidence.” 

And while the soothsayers contended among themselves, according to their 
manner, the men of profit did slumber and sleep, and when they awoke they said 
to the soothsayers: “It is enough. Ye have spoken comfortably unto us. Now 
go ye forth and speak comfortably likewise unto this people, so that they be at 
rest and leave us also in peace.” 

But the soothsayers, even the men of the dismal science—for so they were 
named of some—were loath to go forth to the people lest they should be stoned, 
for the people loved them not. And they said to the capitalists: 

“Masters, it is a mystery of our craft that if men be full and thirst not but 
be at rest, then shall they find comfort in our speech, even as ye. Yet if they 
thirst and be empty, find they no comfort therein, but rather mock us, for it 
seemeth that unless a man be full our wisdom appeareth unto him but emptiness.” 
But the capitalists said: “Go ye forth. Are ye not our men to do our em- 
bassies ?” 

And the soothsayers went forth to the people and expounded to them the 
mystery of overproduction, and how it was that they must needs perish of thirst 
because there was overmuch water, and how there could not be enough because 
there was too much. And likewise spoke they unto the people concerning the 
sun spots, and also wherefore it was that these things had come upon them by 
reason of lack of confidence. And it was even as the soothsayers had said, for 
to the people their wisdom seemed emptiness. And the people reviled them, 
saying: “Go up, ye bald-heads! Will ye mock us? 
Doth nothing come out of much?” 


Doth plenty breed famine? 
And they took up stones to stone them. 

And when the capitalists saw that the people still murmured, and would 
not give ear to the soothsayers, and because also they feared lest they should 
come upon the tank and take of the water by force, they brought forth to them 
certain holy men (but they were false priests), who spake unto the people that 
they should be quiet and trouble not the capitalists because they thirsted. And 
these holy men, who were false priests, testified to the people that this affliction 
was sent to them of God for the healing of their souls, and that if they should 
bear it in patience and lust not after the water, neither trouble the capitalists, 
it would come to pass that after they had given up the ghost they would come to 
a country where there should be no capitalists, but an abundance of water. 
Howbeit, there were certain true prophets of God also, and these had compas- 
sion on the people and would not prophesy for the capitalists, but rather spake 
constantly against them. 


Now, when the capitalists saw that the people still murmured and would 
not be still, neither for the words of the soothsayers nor of the false priests, 
they came forth themselves unto them and put the ends of their fingers in the 
water that overflowed in the tank and wet the tips thereof, and they scattered 
the drops from the tips of their fingers abroad upon the people who thronged 
the tank, and the name of the drops of water was charity, and they were exceed- 
ing bitter. 

And when the capitalists saw yet again that neither for the words of the 
soothsayers, nor of the holy men who were false priests, nor yet for the drops 
that were called charity, would the people be still, but raged the more, and 
crowded upon the tank as if they would take it by force, then took they counsel 
together and sent men privily forth among the people. And these men sought 
out the mightiest among the people and all who had skill in war, and took them 
apart and spake craftily with them, saying: 

“Come, now; why cast ye not your lot in with the capitalists? If ye will be 
their men and serve them against the people that they break not in upon the tank, 
then ye shall have abundance of water, that ye perish not, ye and your children.” 

And the mighty men and they who were skilled in war hearkened unto this 
speech and suffered themselves to be persuaded, for their thirst constrained them, 
and they went within unto the capitalists and became their men, and staves and 
swords were put in their hands, and they became a defense unto the capitalists 
and smote the people when they thronged upon the tank. 

And after many days the water was low in the tank, for the capitalists did 
make fountains and fish ponds of the water thereof, and did bathe therein, they 
and their wives and their children, and did waste the water for their pleasure. 

And when the capitalists saw that the tank was empty, they said, “The crisis 
is ended”; and they sent forth and hired the people that they should bring water 
to fill it again. And for the water that the people brought to the tank they re- 
ceived for every bucket a penny, but for the water which the capitalists drew 
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forth from the tank to give again to the people, they received two pennies, that 
they might have their profit. And after a time did the tank again overflow even 
as before. 

And now, when many times people had filled the tank until it overflowed 
and had thirsted till the water therein had been wasted by the capitalists, it came 
to pass that there arose in the land certain men who were called agitators, for 
that they did stir up the people. And they spake to the people, saying that they 
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Then the agitators spake unto the people of the way. And they said: 

“Behold, what need have ye at all of these capitalists, that ye should yield 
them profits upon your labor? What great thing do they wherefore ye render 
them this tribute? Lo! It is only because they do order you in bands and lead 
you out and in, and set your tasks and afterward give you a little of the water 
yourselves have brought and not they. Now, behold the way out of this bond- 
age! Do ye for yourselves that which is done for the capitalists—namely, the 
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The Parable of the Water Tank —Cartoon by V. C. Forsythe, Los Angeles, Cal. 


should associate, and then would they have no need to be servants of the capi- 
talists, and should thirst no more for water. And in the eyes of the capitalists 
were ‘the agitators pestilent fellows, and they would fain have crucified them, but 
durst not. for fear of the people. 

Aid the words of ihc agitators which they spake to vie people were vn this 
wise: 

“Ve foolish people, how long will ye be deceived by a lie and believe to your 
hurt that which is not? For behold, all these things that have been said unto you 
by the capitalists and by the soothsayers are cunningly devised fables. And like- 
wise the holy men, who say that it is the will of God that ye should always be 
poor and miserable and athirst, behold! They do blaspheme God and are liars, 
whom He will bitterly judge, though He forgive all others. How cometh it 
that ye may not come by the water in the tank? Is it not because ye have no 
money? And why have ye no money? Is it not because ye receive but one 
penny’ for every bucket that ye bring to the tank, which is the Market, but must 
render two pennies for every bucket ve take out, so that the capitalists may have 
their profit? See ye not how by this means the tank must overflow, being filled 
by that ye lack and made to abound out of your emptiness? See ye not also that 
the harder ye toil and the more diligently ye seek and bring the water, the worse 
and not the better it shall be for you by reason of the profit, and that forever?” 

After this manner spake the agitators for many days unto the people, and 
none heeded them, but it was so that after a time the people hearkened. And 
they answered and said unto the agitators: 

“Ve say truth. It is because of the capitalists and of their profits that we 
want, seeing that by reason of them and their profits we may by no means come 
by the fruit of our labor, so that our labor is in vain, and the more we toil to fill 
the tank the sooner doth it overflow. and we may receive nothing because there 
is too much, according to the words of the soothsayers. But behold. the capi- 
talists are hard men. and their tender mercies are cruel. Tell us if ye know any 
way whereby we may deliver ourselves out of our bondage unto them. But if 
ye know of no certain way of deliverance. we beseech you to hold your peace 
and let us alone, that we may forget our misery.” 

And the agitators answered and said: ‘We know a way.” 

And the people said: “Deceive us not, for this thing hath been from the 
beginning, and none hath found a way of deliverance until now, though many 
have sought it carefully with tears. But if ye know a way, speak unto us quickly.” 


ordering of your labor, and the marshaling of your bands, and the dividing of 
So shall ye have no need at all of the capitalists and no more yield 
to them any profit, but all the fruit of your labor shall ye share as brethren, every 


your tasks. 


one having the same; and so shall the tank never overflow until every man is 
full, and would not wag the tongue for more, and afterward shall ye with the 
overflow make pleasant fountains and fish ponds to delight yourselves withal, 
even as did the capitalists; but these shall be for the delight of all.” 

And the people answered, “How shall we go about to do this thing, for it 
seemeth good to us?” 

And the agitators answered: “Choose ye discreet men to go in and out 
before you and to marshal your bands and order your labor, and these men shall 
be as the capitalists were; but, behold, they shall not be your masters as the 
capitalists are, but your brethren and officers who do your will, and they shall 
not take any profits, but every man his share like the others, that there may be 
no more masters and servants among you, but brethren only. And from time to 
time, as ye see fit. ye shall choose other discreet men in place of the first to order 
the labor.” 

And the people hearkened, and the thing was very good to them. Likewise. 
seemed it not a hard thing. And with one voice they cried out: “So let it be as 
ye have said, for we will do it!” 

And the capitalists heard the noice of the shouting and what the people said, 
and the soothsayers heard it also, and likewise the false priests and the mighty 
men of war, who were a defense unto the capitalists; and when they heard they 
trembled exceedingly, so that their knees smothe together, and they said one 
to another: “It is the end of us!” 

Howbeit. there were certain true priests of the living God who would not 
prophesy for the capitalists, but had compassion on the people; and when they 
heard the shouting of the people and what they said, they rejoiced with exceed- 
ing great joy. and gave thanks to God because of the deliverance. 

And the people went and did all the things that were told them of the agita- 
tors to do. And it came to pass as the agitators had said, even according to all 
their words. And there was no more any thirst in that land, neither any that 
was ahungered, nor naked, nor cold, nor in any manner of want; and every man 
said unto his fellow, “My brother,” and every woman said unto her companion, 
“My sister,’ and so were they with one another as brethren and sisters which do 
dwell together in unity. And the blessing of God rested upon that land forever. 
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A Bad Fix 


Mr. A. F. Gressler has given to the world a 
startling discovery, a rich chunk of ore. dug from 
the depths of his own mine of economic wisdom. 

“Tt is,’ he says, “absolutely necessary to have a 
producing class and a NON-PRODUCING CLASS, 
because if we were all actual producers there would 
be no market for the product of our toil.” 

The force of this statement may be readily ap- 
preciated from a simple illustration: Two men alone 


upon an island become hungry. Prompted by the 
Evil One they agree that one shall “produce” the 
material and build a fire, while the other is to “pro- 
duce,” from sea or land, the food for a meal. Both 
“make good,” only to be confronted by the great 
Gressler truth, and to realize that they must die of . 
starvation, since they are both “actual producers,” 
and, consequently, no one remains to play the all- 
important part of non-producer and provide a mar- 
ket “for the product of their toil.” 


What was true of two men would be equally so of 
seventy millions; so let all, who may have been 
even partially misled by the wicked wiles of those 
who seek to make all of us “actual producers” stop 
right now, and ever after bless the great Gressler. 


BunbLE Rates For THE CHALLENGE: 
Per hundred, twenty-five cents, or $2.50 
per thousand, post-paid. 
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